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Model HCN—Nylon Shell— 
Translucent White—No Striping 
(Model HCR—One-piece Tenite Plastic 
Shell; otherwise same as Model HCN. 
Available in all colors and striping as 
described in Rawlings catalog.) 


NEW HEAD CUSHIONS with 
REMOVABLE SUSPENSIONS 


Rawlings does it again!.. . Another sen- 


















sational innovation in the already famous Head 
Cushions—unequalled for superior safety, comfort, 
fit and appearance. Here, in these great new foot- 
ball helmets, is the last word in dependable head 
protection—the ultimate in custom-fitting to in- 
dividual players—and a remarkable new approach 
to the adjustment of sizes and to the maintenance 
of football helmets. 


See these new 1958 Rawlings Head Cushions—a 
tremendous forward stride in safety, comfort, econ- 
omy—far ahead of any other football helmet ever 
offered at any price. 


“The Finest In Tho Fiold!” 





RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK ¢ LOS ANGELES « DALLAS e CHICAGO 


NEW NYLON SHELLS— NEW REMOVABLE PADDING & SUSPENSION— 


np FEATURES NW 








HC18 Tenite Shell—Aire-Guard Vinyl padding. ..........+6. rer 


IEW RAWLINGS HEAD CUSHIONS DISASSEMBLE IN A FEW SECONDS! | 


VENTILATED COMFORT— SHOCK-PROOF SAFETY— IMPROVED CHIN STRAP 


Here is a complete list of Rawlings 1958 Head Cushion line... 
HCN Nylon Shell—Removable Super Aire-Guard Vinyl padding & suspension. $24.95 


8 HCR Tenite Shell—Removable Super Aire-Guard Vinyl padding & suspension. $19.95 

HC Tenite Shell—Snap-in ear pads—Super Aire-Guard Vinyl padding..... $17.95 
Few 1958 HC4 Tenite Shell—Super Aire-Guard Vinyl padding 

With TOMOVGDIS SUSHONSION . 6 o.oss ccc cccescocaccccccsesecscecves $17.95 

CHIONS HC5 Tenite Shell—Snap-in ear pads of Super Aire-Guard Vinyl.......... $15.95 

D HC10 Tenite Shell—Snap-in lining plus screw-in suspension. .....eeeseeee $14.95 

HC12 Tenite Shell—Snap-in jaw pads. .........eeeeeeee see Knseee $11.95 
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Now ig the Time... 


TO PLAN SUMMER CLEAN-UP 





The HILLYARD ‘‘MAINTAINEER “’ helps YOU 
put Economical Renewal in your Floor Care Program 


Summer gives you an ideal chance to put your gym floor— 
in fact, ALL Floors—in top condition for Fall. Planning your 
summer clean-up now will insure best use of this opportunity. 

But to give best results in terms of year-long wearability— 
year-long top appearance—year-long economies through sim- 
plified maintenance—your summer refinishing should be fitted 
into the year’s complete floor care program. 

Call in your Hillyard Maintaineer®. He’s a trained floor 
care specialist, with years of experience helping draw up 
programs of the type you need. Each Hillyard Plan is 
tailored to the special needs and conditions of an individual 
institution. 

He'll give a practical suggestions, such as: 

Why sand away your flooring, when you can strip the finish? 

Why apply an inferior finish when for pennies more you can apply 
one that will wear three times as long 

Why not choose a treatment that will hold top appearance and 
wearability with half the maintenance time 


Call the Maintaineer—now! His service is Free, 
without obligation. He’s “On Your Staff, 


1.” 


Not Your Payroll. 






ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Free HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS . 


E-Z Marker for new Free-Throw ror} = 
Circles 5 oe 









Gym Floor Blueprint File for Lay- 
out and Lining 











How to Plan Your Floor for Favorite Sports Practical ideas and 
how-to-do-it instruc- 


Mail Coupon Today! tens,meie, ave tice 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. oF 4 
(10 Please give me the FREE Hillyard helps shown above. - 
LJ Please aed the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help me 
plan my summer clean-up program, 





Institution 





Address, 
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SAFEGUARD 
FIRST ALO CABINET 


COMPLET 
LINE OF 
TRAINERS 
SUPPLIE: 


TRAINERS CHEMICALS 


Exclusive formulas from the Bike 
research laboratories. 


TAPES 5 irsiners tae 


to fit any athletic requirement. 


ELASTIC SUPPORTS 


Supporters, pads, braces, wraps, 
guards and caps. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES 


Bandages, adhesives, dressings, 
cotton, first aid kits. 
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Sold only by sporting goods dealers 





THE KE NDALL COMPANY 


BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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Coaches everywhere agree this is the lightest, 
strongest, most protective helmet they’ve seen 


Coaches who’ve seen it, lifted it... 
players who’ve worn it... are enthus- 
iastic about the new MacGregor E700 
plastic helmet. It’s not surprising, how- 
ever. For never before in the history of 
football has there been a helmet that 
provides so much protection... yet 
weighs so little! Compare the new E700 
with your present helmets... feel the 
difference. 

UNEQUALLED PROTECTION 


Shock from both angle and straight-on 
blows is dissipated due to exclusive 


MacGregor design. A new type plastic, 
formulated for high impact strength, 
softens even the hardest blows. Strate- 
gic reinforcing of vital areas—partic- 
ularly where face mask attaches—gives 
added strength, added protection. Pat- 
ented MacGregor “Geodetic” Crown 
Suspension is scientifically designed to 
cradle the head, keep helmet from 
rocking. 

MODERN STYLING 


Smooth, flowing lines give the E700 a 
smart-as-tomorrow look. Players and 


fans alike appreciate its sharp appear- 
ance. Available in wide choice of colors, 
with a variety of striped color com- 
binations. NOW’S THE TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR NEW MACGREGOR 
E700 HELMETS. 


Uoachusqee 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio © FOOTBALL © BASEBALL ® BASKETBALL ® GOLF ® TENNIS ® TRACK 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRIDGEPORT 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


By LARRY BABICH 


JAMES H. HALSEY, President 











THE UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT is a Co-Educational, dent Emeritus E. Everett Cortright and the late Dr. 
Non-sectarian, Independent Institution of higher Alfred Civilion Fones, opened up the junior college 
learning, the outgrowth of the Junior College of Con- field in New England by establishing the first char- 
necticut which was founded in 1927. At that time a_ tered junior college. 
group of public spirited citizens, among them Presi- In 1947 the college was expanded into the Univer- 


The gymnasium which seats over 2000 was opened in the Fall of 1956. 
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sity of Bridgeport when trustees sought to fill the 
widely recognized need for a diversified urban uni- 
versity as a permanent educational center in south- 
western Connecticut. 

The objectives set up at the university are to pro- 
vide guidance to living, to help the student realize his 
capacities as a rational man or woman capable of 
meeting the moral, social, economic, and emotional 
problems of life. 

To attain this end the University aims to help the 
the student achieve a capacity for logical reasoning 
and for scholarship; an understanding of man and so- 
ciety; an understanding of natural science and the 
scientific method; and appreciation of music, litera- 
ture, and the other arts; an ability to use English 
clearly and effectively; the habit of maintaining good 
physical and mental health; the fundamentals of a 
profession or competence in a semi-profession; and 
ethical ideals and the moral strength to live by them. 

At the present time, University of Bridgeport has 
the third largest full time student enrollment of some 
30 institutions of higher learning in Connecticut. En- 
rollment: now approximately 4,000 students in the 
combined day and evening division of the university 
is expected to reach 8,000 by 1970. 

Academic units at the university include the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, College of Business Adminis- 





Model poses for U. B. art class with Long Island Sound as a 
background. 


tration, College of Education, College of Engineering, 
College of Nursing, Arnold College Division of Physi- 
cal Education, Junior College of Connecticut, Fones 
School of Dental Hygiene, Weylister Secretarial 
School, Reading Laboratory and the Evening Division. 

Full accreditation has been received from the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. Membership 
is held in the New England Association of Colleges 

(Continued on page 10) 


100,000 volume Carlson Library building which also houses study and exhibition rooms. 


\ “cig 
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DR. HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


Vice-President 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 9) 


and Secondary Schools, The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges, and the 
Association of Urban Universities. 
Forty-one buildings on approximate- 
ly 36 acres of land adjacent to munici- 
pal Seaside Park and Long Island 
sound comprise the present University 
of Bridgeport campus. UB’s first land 
was acquired from the estate of the 
famous showman, P. T. Barnum. His 
home now serves as a dormitory for 
men overlooking Long Island Sound. 
Potentially, the university has one of 


Below: 

Coach and his aides: Lou Saccone, var- 
sity baseball coach and freshman football 
coach (left) and Gus Seaman, freshman 
basketball coach flank Dr. Herbert E. 
Glines, Director of Athletics and head 
basketball coach. 

























the most beautiful campus areas in the 
nation. 

Recent expansion of plant facilities 
on campus has been marked by the 
construction of a $800,000 gymnasium 
with a seating capacity of 2500 people. 
Two four-story dormitories for women, 
each capable of housing 150 women 
and dining hall with facilities for 700 
students as well as the 100,000 volume 
Carlson Library are the latest addi- 
tions to the campus. 

Athletic facilities were greatly ex- 
panded in the fall of 1956 with the 
completion of the gymnasium. The 
playing area of the gym is 94 x 50 feet. 
The building has showers and dressing 
room facilities for use by students, the 
varsity and visiting teams, equipment 
room, staff officers, trainer’s room, 
coaches’ room and a ticket office. 


ATHLETICS 


The university is a member of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference, National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, Association of 
New England Colleges for Conference 
on Athletics, and the tri-State Collegi- 
ate Basketball League. Varsity sports 
include basketball, football, baseball, 
soccer, golf, tennis, fencing, and track, 
while a full scale intramural program 
is run through the academic year. 

Since 1947 Bridgeport, known as the 
Purple Knights, has been led by its 
Director of Athletics, Dr. Herbert E. 
Glines, who also coaches the varsity 
cage squad. A New Hampshire alum- 
nus, he received his doctorate from 
Columbia. 

Dr. Glines was a former lacrosse, 
football, and basketball star at New 
Hampshire and coached baseball and 
was assistant football coach in UB’s 
early days. Now the youthful mentor 
leaves the coaching duties to such men 
as Walt Kondratovich (football and 
track), John McKeon (soccer), Lou 
Saccone (baseball and frosh football), 
William DeSiero (fencing), Al Sherman 
(golf), Ronald Caserta (tennis), Gus 
Seaman, (frosh basketball) and Fran 
Poisson, (trainer and frosh baseball). 

The Purple Knights finished their 
fifth season of soccer under McKeon 
and recorded a 5-3 mark to bring their 
five year total to 33-12-1. The yearling 
soccer squad was unbeaten in seven 





Coach John McKeon rattles off instruction 
during the halftime break of a varsity 
soccer match at Seaside Park in Bridge- 
port. 
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encounters that included a 7-2 win over 
West Point. 

Since Dr. Glines has been coaching 
basketball his teams have won 124 and 
lost 101 including the New England 
NAI district championship in 1953-54. 
There have been four players who sur- 
passed the 1000 point mark in their ca- 
reers at UB. Al Ciinkscales, now with 
the Harlem Globetrotters, Lou Saccone, 
varsity baseball coach, Gus Seaman, 
frosh basketball coach, and Dick La- 
Bash. 

Always playing a top flight sched- 
ule that includes such Eastern powers 
as St. John’s, Manhattan, Brandeis, 
Iona, St. Francis, St. Ansiems, Assump- 
tion, and Springfield, the Knights have 
always come up with good teams and 
good players. 

Last season UB finished second in 
the Tri-State League and produced the 
league’s top scorer in guard Harry 
Peters with a 26.3 average. During the 
campaign Peters hit for 474 points and 
a 19.8 average. 

This season with Peters gone, cap- 
tain Hal ‘Hellerman, a 6-6 senior, has 
picked up the slack and paces the club 
in scoring and rebounding. 

Walt Kondratovich, who played for 
Lou Little at Columbia, has lost but 
six of 33 gridders from a club that re- 
corded a 4-3-1 mark in 1957. Among 
the returners will be their ace half- 
backs George Dixon and Don Scott. 

The UB golfers under Al Sherman 
finished with an 8-1 mark and won the 
Divisional championship of the Metro- 
politan Intercollegiate Tournament. 
The golfers were led throughout the 
season by captain Dick Lockwood. 

Baseball was started up again in 1953 
after a short absence and in that short 
span has produced a good number of 
minor league contracts for some of the 
players. 

Tennis, fencing, and track round out 
the UB athletic program with the first 
two sports coming along quickly dur- 
ing the past two seasons. 





Schools wishing to be included in our 
Campus Close-Up feature series, write 
Feature Editor, COACH & ATHLETE, 
310 Buckhead Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. They will be scheduled in the 
order in which applications are re- 
ceived. 





Beta Gamma and Theta Epsilon sororities 
go at it for intramural field hockey cham- 
pionship. 































University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Enrollment — Men, 1,129; 
women, 486 


Colors — Purple and White 


Stadium — Hedges; capacity, 14,- 
000; material, steel bleachers 


Field House — Univ. of Bridge- 
port Gym; capacity, 2,000 


Conferences — NAIA, ECAC, 


NECCA, NCAA, N.E. Soccer, Tri- 
State Basketball, Collegiate Track 


Basketball captain Hal Hellerman 
“dunks” a hoop during practice session. 














Prof. William T. DeSiero, fencing coach, watches two of his top performers—Dick 
Shelby (left) and Bill Jarboe go at it in practice. 













THE 
HUDDLE 





Summer Coaching Clinics 


HARRY HEDGEPATH, Secretary of the South Car- 
olina Coaches Association, makes a good point when he 
recommends that schools defray expenses of sending 
their coaches to Summer Coaching Clinics. Coaches 
are a loyal and devoted group, highly dedicated to their 
profession. Though they are grossly underpaid for the 
services they render, most of them somehow manage 
to show up at any occasion which promises to improve 
them professionally. This sometimes means giving up 
a week or two of summer employment which they sore- 
ly need to augment their income. 

We are pleased to report that an increasing number 
of schools are providing funds to enable their coaches 
to attend these summer work-shops. In the interest of 
promoting a better athletic program, this policy should 
be followed by all. 


OUT OF THE HUDDLE: Congratulations to Fred 
Lanoue, veteran swimming coach at Georgia Tech, who 
is now president of the National College Swimming 
Coaches’ Association! His election was announced at 
the NCAA Swimming Championships in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Tech has always stressed the swimming program 
and, under Lanoue, has also won national acclaim for 
his development of “drown-proofing,” a technique 
that has been adopted by our Armed Services. It was 
widely publicized in national magazines a few years 
ago. 

The popular Lanoue is also chairman of the Aquatic 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


Section of the American College Association of Health, 
Physicial Education and Recreation, and has prepared 
a program for the Association’s Meeting in Kansas 
City. 


AN ORCHID to Frank Johnson, president of the 
Atlanta Tip-Off Club, for a successful first year with 
that newly formed organization. The Club climaxed 
its year’s activities with a Jamboree Banquet with 
national champion Adolph Rupp as the keynote speak- 
er. The purpose of the Tip-Off Club is to promote 
wholesome interest in basketball and several towns are 
expected to form similar clubs. 


SADDENED by the death of John K. Converse, 
sales executive for Converse Rubber Company. He 
was the son of the late Marquis M. Converse, founder 
of the company. John graduated from Phillips Andover 
Academy and, after serving with the British Tank 
Forces in World War I, attended Cornell University. 

John leaves a host of friends throughout the nation, 
particularly in his native New England and in the 
Southeast where he traveled. He will be long remem- 
bered as one of the finest gentlemen in the sporting 
goods industry. 





TAPPED BY FLEECE: Two UNC athletes were re- 
cently tapped into the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
highest men’s honorary society. Buddy Payne, senior 
from Norfolk, Va., who captained last year’s football 
team and Wayne Bishop, junior track star from Green- 
ville received this outstanding acclaim. 





COACH & ATHLETE 


& The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre- 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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HERMAN HICKMAN 


As Known and Remembered by Ray Graves 


EpitTor’s Note: The -recent passing of Herman Hickman 
was shocking news to coaches and sports fans throughout 
the nation. Ray Graves, line coach at Georgia Tech, was one 
of Hickman’s closest friends. Following is Ray’s tribute to 
his schoolmate and life-long friend. 


FOOTBALL AND THE SPORTING WORLD lost a giant when HER- 
MAN HICKMAN died in Washington last month. Not a 
physical giant, but a big man with a giant heart who meant 
many things to many people. To his television fans he was a 
jolly round man who could quote Shakespeare, Kipling, 
Goethe, or any of the Philosophers at the wink of an eye. 
In football he was probably the greatest line coach — many 
of his defensive tactics are still being widely used. In the 
banquet hall he was telling them stories about his kinfolks 
down in Tennessee. To the chef he was a connoisseur of the 
rarest dishes. Herman loved good food, big cigars, funny 
stories, poetry, football and the mountains, but most of all 
he loved people. No one can take his place because he was 
Herman Hickman. 

The toughest decision he said he ever had to make was to 
retire from coaching. He never gave up his schoolboy zest for 
the game he loved most. His “nine points for survival” was a 
true picture of his earnest thoughts for the game. His articles 
last year on the “nine points for survival” had a lot to do 
with putting intercollegiate football on a sound and lasting 
level. 

Herman told me many times his ambition was to retire 
to a mountain cottage in the Smokies. He had the spot all 
picked out with the spring branch and the tall full pines. 
Herman was many things but I’m sure he was always at 
heart an East Tennessee mountain boy. When he was writing 
his book “The Herman Hickman Reader” he came through 
Atlanta and called me to come down to his hotel room. He 
wanted to go over the galley proof. I sat there till the wee 
hours listening to his stories, poems, and philosophy. Some 
of his favorite quotations were from Shakespeare like, “Men 
shut their doors against the setting sun” — “Cowards die 
many times before their death — the valiant taste of death 
but once”. I can hear him now reciting from Robert Service— 
“The Spell of the Yukon”. Herman was poetic—he took his 
one fling at poetry by winding up his book with a poem. He 
said it would be pure courtesy to call it poetry, but as he 
closed his eyes and read his poem I knew this was the real 
Herman. 


“L’ENVOI” 


I’m mountain bred and I’m mountain born, 
I came to town, but I’m still forlorn, 

The folks up here have been nice to me 
But I long for my home, back in Tennessee. 


No smell of the magnolia tree for me, 

No big plantation with the darkies singing, 
No cotton fields or banjos ringing, 

No mansion on the river. 
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A cabin on a lonely peak, 

A rocky acre of scrubby corn, 

The roll of the ranges, shrouded in the clouds, 
A mist of mountains at sundown. 


Sadness in the hills, a graveyard on the hill, 
A lone, lonesome pine, a silhouette at dusk; 
Darkness brings mystery to the mountains, 
The wail of the wind, the forlorn music of the mountains. 


Conceived on a mountain, 

Born on a mountain, 

Rattlesnakes in the sun, copperheads on the rocks, 
A mountain man is full of music — sad music. 


Fears of the night, washed away by the heavy dew of dawn, 
Breakfast at dawn, coffee wafting, 

Fried crisp, streaked meat, hot biscuits with wild honey, 

The fresh, bathed smell of a mountain morning. 


Have my tastes changed? Have I strayed too far? 
Softened by the city’s thick sirloin, could I go back again? 
Would the mountain meat seem dry? 

Would the old thrills satisfy? 


“Prosciutto with Persian melon, 
Cold Vichysoisse, 

Then, perhaps, a rack of baby lamb, 
Pink, with just a hint of garlic.” 


“How are the Belgium endives? 

Then I'll have mine with Roquefort dressing, 
And please, Peter, don’t forget — 

Bring the Cognac with the Expresso.” 


Fears of the night, 

Fears and Sauce Escoffier (Diable, if you please), 
Fears, washed away with Cognac, 

In the City’s glittering light. 


The frying pan and the fiddle, 

Supper left from a heavy noon-day meal, 
Cold cornbread, crumbled in buttermilk 
Long cooled in the mountain spring. 


By a tall bull pine (my mother told me), under a clear blue 
sky, 

Conceived on a mountain, born on a mountain, 

And it’s there where I want to die, 

With the fox-hounds making music in the valley ... sweet 
music. 


I’m mountain bred and I’m mountain born, 
I came to town, but I’m still forlorn, 

The folks up here have been nice to me, 
But I long for my home, back in Tennessee. 


Herman Hickman 


published by: SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
New York, 1953 








Baseball's Forgotten Art... 





BASERUNNING 


By BILLY HENDERSON 


Head Coach, Willingham High School, Macon, Ga. 


THOUSANDS OF WORDS have been writ- 
ten in past years by baseball authori- 
ties on various skills in our national 
past-time and the titles have varied 
with each author. An interested fan can 
go to any newsstand and find litera- 
ture on home run power or defensive 
skills, but one would encounter ex- 
treme difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion on baseball’s FORGOTTEN ART— 
BASERUNNING. 

Most average fans in our modern era 
can state in a flash how many home 
runs Mickey Mantle hit last year, but 
it is doubtful if more than a handful 
of fans could cite how many bases this 
same Mantle stole last season. This is 
only one of many examples how the 
trend of thought has changed since 
Babe Ruth set his phenomenal record 
of 60 home runs years ago. Fans have 
always dictated what an athletic team 
will concentrate on, and certainly base- 
ball is no exception. However, one of 
the greatest and most effective means 
of winning games is through intelligent 
baserunning, and if applied on the 
younger level, could prove extremely 
valuable. 

Perhaps the one name that comes to 
most minds when baserunning is men- 
tioned is the fabulous Tyrus Ramond 
Cobb. Without a doubt, Cobb is the 
greatest baserunner of all time, but 
unfortunately there are misconceptions 
about his personality and habits on the 
field that have been exaggerated thru 
the years. The greatest fallacy about 
Cobb is that most fans are of the 
opinion that he possesed unusual or 
blinding speed. Certainly Cobb had 
above average speed, but actually his 
success on the basepaths came as a 
direct result of his uncanny quickness 
and his ability to size up in a moment’s 
notice, existing conditions. Still, an- 
other misconception most people have 
about this great competitor is the fact 
that he was a dirty and ruthless base- 
runner. True, he was tremendously ag- 
gressive on the basepaths and if an 
overly ambitious infielder happened to 
block his destination, a full scale col- 
lision usually occurred, with Cobb end- 
ing up on top the majority of times. 

This author will deal exclusively 
with the actual technical aspects of 
teaching baserunning and quite natur- 
ally remarks will be made for the most 
part to the coach interested in teaching 





Coach Henderson attended Lanier High 


School of Macon, Georgia, where he 
starred in football, basketball, baseball 
and track. At the University of Georgia, 
he played four years varsity football and 
baseball, graduating in 1950 . 

He played two years of professional 
baseball, one year with Fitzgerald in the 
Georgia State League and one year with 
Macon in the Sally League, before be- 
ginning his coaching career. He coached 
four years in Georgia high schools, two 
at Jefferson and two at Athens, before 
going to Furman University where he 
coached baseball and assisted in football 
for two years. He then served in the same 
capacity at the University of South Caro- 
lina for one year before returning to his 
native Macon to head up the athletic staff 
in the new high school there. 

Coach Henderson has coached Ameri- 
can Legion and Little League baseball for 
five years. 





our younger segment of baseball play- 
ers. It should be understood however, 
that these skills should be so drilled 
that they will become an actual part 
of a player’s habits on the field. Our fine 
major league players of today use these 
skills by second nature, and in teach- 
ing youngsters a coach should keep 
this in mind. 

Before any phase of baserunning 
should be considered, a coach should 
be absolutely certain that each player 
has been drilled in the safe and proper 
method of sliding. Without a doubt, 


sliding is the most effective weapon a 
baserunner can possess, and the beauty 
of teaching this phase of the game is 
the fact weather or season never pre- 
sents a problem. For instance, a great 
number of coaches take advantage of 
rainy or cold days to carry the players 
in a gym to practice sliding on mats. 
Attitude in any sport is paramount and 
baserunning is certainly no exception. 
A player may possess unusual ability 
and agility in sliding but unless he has 
a tremendous desire to reach his desti- 
nation, chances are he will be an aver- 
age baserunner. By the same token, if 
by nature a player is a competitor, he 
is well on his way to becoming an effec- 
tive baserunner. 

Included in the list of different slides 
are the following: Left hook, Right 
hook, Right tuck, Left tuck, and fade 
away right and left. The only slides 
this author will deal with at this time 
is the hook, both right and left. It 
should be undersood that if a youngster 
can hook slide, the other methods of 
sliding can be learned comparatively 
easy. The following method of teaching 
the hook slide was used with a group 
of seven and eight year olds, and the 
great majority became effective sliders, 
sO one can readily see that an older 
group should grasp this method with 
little difficulty. 

I. SLIDING: 

Hook — Left foot 

A. Have a group of players face 
coach in groups of six. 

B. Have players raise arms above 
heads; explain that hands 
should never be dragged in 
order to prevent hand or wrist 
injury. 

C. Have players raise right leg 
above waist and maintain good 
balance on left foot. 

D. Have players fall at 45° angles 
on back, making sure that left 
foot is anchored on gym mat or 
ground. 

E. Coach should insist that each 
boy remain in place in order 
that the’ following points can 
be checked: 

1, Arms extended well above 
head. 

2. Left leg stretched well a- 
way from body and front of 
foot facing direction of bag. 

3. Right foot off the ground 
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and spike turned in (this 
prevents ankle injury). 

4. Majority of weight on small 
of back and right hip. 

5. Eyes glued intently on left 
toe and bag. 

After the boys have completed con- 
fidence insofar as proper position is 
concerned, the coach can let the boys 
practice the hook slide at top speed 
and observe the following instructions: 

1. Run with good balance. 

2. Approximately 3-5 yards 
from the bag, the left foot 
should touch ground (speed 
of individual determines dis- 
tance). 

3. As left foot touches ground, 
player should extend arms 
above head, kick right leg 
into air, and fall straight 
back at 45° angle. 

4. With left leg extended, play- 
er’s momentum carries -him 
into bag. 

NOTE: (If right hook slide 
is to be used reverse the pre- 
ceding procedure). 

There are various types of slides but 
it should be understood that if a young- 
ster masters the fundamentals of the 
hook slide, the others can be learned 
with comparitive ease. After a player 
learns to slide he is well on his way to 
becoming an effective baserunner, and 
he is ready to familiarize himself with 
the following situations: 


I. HOME TO FIRST: 

After a player hits a baseball he 

has no control over its destination, 

therefore, he should lower his head 

and run toward first as if his life 

depended upon his reaching his 

destination safely. 

a. IF BALL GOES INTO OUT- 
FIELD: 
The baserunner should make a 
circle movement approximately 
seven yards from first base and 
touch the inside corner of the 
bag with his left foot. As his 
left foot touches the bag, the 
right foot crosses over very 
sharply in the direction of sec- 
ond base. 

The baserunner’s objective 
now is to run at top speed to- 
ward second, watching the out- 
fielder very intently. If the out- 
fielder happens to be slow in 
fielding the ball, or if the ball 
is muffed, the baserunner hus- 
tles to second. If the outfielder 
fields the ball properly, the 
baserunner stops abruptly and 
quickly returns to first. It should 
be understood that if the right 
fielder handles the ball, the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Doug Creighton, one of Florida’s out- 
standing swimmers, demonstrates cor- 
rect starting form. Creighton is a senior 
from Fort Lauderdale and has earned 
three letters in swimming. In 1947 he 
won the SEC 100-yard butterfly and 
was a member of the championship 400- 
yard medley team. This year he again 
swam the butterfly leg in the medley 
relay which Florida won. 


ELL-TIMED STARTING by a relay 

team can save those valuable 
seconds which may mean the differ- 
ence between winning or losing the 
race. Therefore, it is important that 
the swimmers who comprise the relay 
team spend a great deal of time mas- 
tering the start. 

The mechanics of the free style start 
remain the same regardless of whether 
the race is a relay or an individual 
event. However, of utmost importance 
is the fact that in an individual event 
the swimmer starts on the sound of the 
gun, while in the relay, the swimmers 
who follow the lead-off man must 
time their starts from the hand touch 
of the man in the water. A poor start 
may often prove disastrous, for if the 
man goes off his mark too rapidly, he 
and the team may be disqualified for 
jumping; while a flat-footed, slow start 
may result in the race being lost by a 
valuable split-second. It is important 
then that the members of a relay team 
have a system of starting rather than 
having each man start under his 
own system. 

First let us be clear on exactly what 
the rule on the relay start states. It 
is very clear to everyone that if a 
swimmer should leave the mark before 
the incoming swimmer has touched the 
wall, the swimmer leaving has dis- 
qualified his team. However, the rule 
states that the man starting must have 
contact with the mark when the pre- 
ceding teammate touches the end of 
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RELAY STARTS 


By JACK RYAN 


Swimming Coach, University of Florida 





Coach Ryan has been at Florida six 
years during which time his teams have 
won the SEC championship four times 
and were second twice. 

Ryan attended Pawtucket (R. I.) High 
School where he set numerous state swim- 
ming records. He then attended Wor- 
cester Academy where he set the Nation- 
al Prep School record for the 440 yard 
freestyle. 

He entered Ohio State in 1940 but this 
schooling was interrupted in 1943 by 
World War II. He served in the South 
Pacific as Marine Lieutenant and re- 
turned to Ohio State in 1946, graduating 
in 1947. 

In 1943, he was the Big-Ten Confer- 
ence 440 yard freestyle champ. Ohio 
State won the Big-Ten Conference, the 
NCAA, and the National AAU indoor 
championships, thus becoming the first 
collegiate team to capture the grand slam 
of swimming. 

Ryan made the All-American Collegi- 
ate team to capture the grand slam of 
swimming. 

Ryan made the All-American Collegiate 
team in 1942 in the 1500 meter and 440 
yard freestyle, in 1943 in the 220 yard, 
440 yard, and 1500 meter freestyle, and 
in 1947 in the 220 yard and 440 yard 
freestyle. He was also a member of Ohio 
State’s 1947 800 yard freestyle world 
record team. In 1947 Ohio State again 
completed the collegiate grand slam. 





the pool. This means that the swimmer 
who is starting can already be in mo- 
tion before the man touches as long 
as the contact rule is still being obeyed. 
The ideal relay start is to have your 
next swimmer in motion but still main- 
taining contact with his feet so that 
when the incoming man touches, the 
next man’s feet are ready to leave the 
wall. With the above point in mind, I 
would like to explain the simple sys- 
tem we use at the University of Florida 
to try to get our relay swimmers off 
to a good, fast and safe start. 


Once our first man is in the water 
we have our next swimmer sit on the 
starting block while his teammate com- 
pletes the first two lengths of his 100- 
yd. swim. As the swimmer starts down 
the third lap we have the next man 
step up to the starting position stand- 
ing straight up. This is done because 
we want the man to take his time in 
placing his feet on the edge of the 
starting block and in this way he can 
be certain that his toes are curled over 
and gripped tightly to the edge of the 
starting platform. Although this may 
seem a minor point it is very important 
since improper placing of the feet can 
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cause a swimmer to slip on the start 
or fail to get maximum use of the 
legs. As he stands on the starting block 
in the standing position the man 
watches his teammate come down the 
last lap until he has reached the half- 
way point and from that time on we 
tell the next man to ignore the race 
completely and concentrate on the 
starting position. We-have him bend 
at the waist so that his hips are lower 
than the head. This point is stressed 
since lowering the head below the hips 
causes the balance to be too far for- 
ward. The knees are flexed and the 
arms and hands are held out in front 
of the body about 18 inches. The man 
starting then looks straight down be- 
tween the arms and concentrates on 
the water at that point. He holds that 
position with the balance slightly for- 
ward until he sees the fingertip of the 
man coming in. As soon as the finger- 
tips are seen the man on the starting 
block starts his wind up — being cer- 
tain that the wind up is taken as the 


body is leaning forward — and com- 
pletes his start for the next leg of the 
relay. 


This method has proven highly ef- 
fective and has assured our relay teams 
of fast starting. We have never been 
disqualified using the method de- 
scribed above, so we feel it to be safe 
and satisfactory. 


Two more points should be consid- 
ered paramount to good relay starting. 
The first is that many times a relay 
team is disqualified, not because the 
next swimmer started too soon, but 
because the swimmer in the water 
failed to complete his job properly. It 
is important that the man in the water 
continue to drive as hard as he can 
until he has made contact with the wall 
and not ease up as he anticipates the 
finish wall coming up at him. Another 
serious error the swimmer in the water 
can make is to take an extra stroke. 
He must be taught to drive in with 
the legs and make the touch when the 
arm is forward. It is the job of the man 
starting to clear the body of the man 
in the water. I have seen what would 
have been an ideal start turn into a 
disqualification because the man who 
was in the water took an unnecessary 
additional stroke. The responsibility 
for the start is two-fold between the 
man in the water and the man making 
the start. 

The second point is that relay teams 
and relay order should not be selected 
at random but that practice should be 
taken in the order that you expect the 
relay to swim. This gives each swim- 
mer a chance to study the man he is 
starting on and make any adjustments 
that may be necessary to insure him of 
a good and accurate start. 
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COACHING WRESTLING 


By SAM BARNES 


Wrestling Coach, University of North Carolina 


A FEW YEARS AGO a fellow wrestling 
coach, one with a far better record than 
my own as well as a sound reputation 
as a teacher of the sport, remarked, “I 
don’t want any more articles or books 
on wrestling. What I want — what all 
of us need — is a book on ‘How to 
Coach Wrestling’ that contains a phil- 
osophy for this sport.” 

I know what he meant. When I took 
my first coaching job twenty years ago 
I found that I knew plenty of holds and 
techniques, that I had plenty of theo- 
ries and ideas, and that I was acquaint- 
ed with many methods of coaching. But 
I didn’t have any guiding philosophy 
or “system” for my coaching other than 
a vague memory of how I had been 
coached. 

Nor was that merely a beginner’s 
problem. In the past twenty years, 
though, I have found it necessary from 
time to time to add to my basic know- 
ledge of the sport (holds, techniques, 
drills), my chief problem has been to 
learn workable and better methods of 
teaching the sport. This problem has 
been accentuated by the fact that I can 
find no philosophy or discipline to guide 
my method. Like my friend, I am not 
at all happy about how little I have 
learned about “How to Coach” in 
twenty years. I know a great deal more 
about wrestlers, but little more about 
wrestling. 

We seem to have no books on “How 


to Coach Wrestling.” Nor do we have 
any books which advocate “systems” or 
“theories” of the sport. Like my friend, 
I have wished for a published panacea 
—either a positive approach (“Winning 
Football”) or a system (“T-Formation” 
Football) or a method (“Possession 
Basketball”) or a theory (“Power 
Golf’). But wrestling has produced no 
such complete approach. 

The reason is obvious. The history of 
the sport — no basic rule or equipment 
changes — has precluded the formation 
of rival “systems” and hence an exami- 
nation of the philosophy of the sport. 
Our techniques and methods are as 
ancient as the sport itself. The very 
hold which wins an NCAA champion- 
ship this year can be found on an an- 
cient Greek frieze or a Hindu bas-re- 
lief. The Egyptian court wrestlers of 
the Pharaohs trained as our collegians 
do today. As a result, working from a 
common source, we can only evolve 
modifications of common practice. Thus 
we have felt no need for a basic philos- 
ophy. We have become content with the 
process and merely varied — with em- 
phasis — the product. 

As a result, few of us can see the 
forest for the trees. We work deduc- 
tively from known principles to seek 
variations of known successful methods 
(e.g., “leg wrestling,” or ‘“whizzer 
wrestling”). Perhaps it is time to go 
back to seek the principle whereby 


Perrin Henderson, 137 pounder and high scorer for the past 2 seasons (on bottom) 


against Captain Ken Hoke, 157 pounder. 
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these methods evolved. Or, to put it 

another way, let us start from the 

holds and techniques which we use 
(Continued on page 39) 





Coach Barnes began wrestling at Tulsa 
High School under the tutelage of Art 
Griffith, 1948 Olympic Mentor. Tulsa 
was then sporting a string of 14 unde- 
feated seasons. 

After high school he moved to Okla- 
homa A. & M. where he captained the 
freshman team. He was a varsity member 
in 1932-35, wrestling in the 126 and 134 
pound divisions. The Aggies were finish- 
ing a streak of 72 consecutive victories 
in those years, with the ’32 team winning 
the National A.A.U. championship and 
the ’35 club capturing both the N.C.A.A. 
and N.A.A.U. titles. 

In the fall of 1937 he went to VMI 
as varsity wrestling coach, serving in 
various capacities as assistant publicity 
director, physical education instructor, 
and head of freshman English instruc- 
tion. His ’38 club won the Southern Con- 
ference title and his ’39 and °40 clubs 
won the title on the dual meet basis, no 
tournament being held. After a five-year 
stint in the Navy as a Chief Mineman, he 
returned to VMI and revived wrestling 
there. 

His clubs there never failed to finish 
at least runner-up in the Southern Con- 
ference. 

Barnes holds a B.S. degree from Okla- 
homa A. &. M. and the doctorate in Eng- 
lish from UNC. He is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University, spe- 
cializing in Victorian literature. He is 
married and has three sons. 
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Action at Arcata... 











What has happened at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, is signifi- 
cant of the trend toward Trampolin- 
ing in schools and colleges throughout 
the world. Six years ago, one Nissen 
Trampoline was introduced as an 
activity in the boys’ program. Today, 
as shown above, Arcata High School 
teaches coeducational Trampolining 
using six Nissen Trampolines. In ad- 
dition, several Nissen Mini-Tramps 
are used as gymnastic take-off boards. 


Now, more than ever, Nissen Trampo- 
lines are constructed to provide un- 
equalled performance and conveni- 


They began with one MISSEN TRAMP. OLINE 6 years ago 


ence for supervised Trampolining 
classes. New lighter-weight OVAL 
TUBING frame assures greater 
strength and better bouncing action. 
Nissen Trampoline frames are phos- 
pherized, prime-coated and sprayed 
with aluminum perma-finish for max- 
imum rust-resistance. Adjustable 
rubber Trampoline Cables are stand- 
ard equipment on all Nissen Regula- 
tion Trampolines, Two-way folding 
flexibility enables HALF-FOLDING 
the Trampoline when not in use, as 
well as COMPLETE FOLDING for 
storage. There is absolutely no sub- 








stitute for NISSEN quality and years- 
ahead design. 


Nearly 8,000 schools and colleges 
have improved their physical educa- 
tion programs with Nissen Trampo- 
lines. If you haven’t introduced 
Trampolining into your physical edu- 
cation program, write today for free 
lesson plans, new Nissen catalog, and 
the complete story on the Trampoline 
program at Arcata High School. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COM- 
PANY, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Dept. A-3 


* 
v= HUGSEN «== TRAMPOLINE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE 10.3 SPRINTERS 


By TOM NEUBERGER 


Track Coach, North Dakota State College 


—— EVERY BOY with slightly 
above average speed has a burning 
desire to be a winning sprinter. This is 
nearly an impossibility if the boy can- 
not consistently surpass the 10.6 mark. 
Past history has shown that sprinters 
do not improve to a great extent be- 
cause of the lack of room for improve- 
ment. The natural degree of inborn 
jspeed can hardly be altered. This 
leaves three other considerations for 
the improvement of sprinting time, 
form, condition and the start. The ma- 
jority of the 10.6 sprint candidates 
would have a tough time chopping 3 
from their time with considerable 
work on these phases of the sprint. 
After an outstanding effort the indi- 
vidual may be able to run a 10.3 hun- 
dred by the close of the track season. 
But, what will it get him? At the very 
best he will look good in the prelims 
of the state meet, but like numerous 
other boys in this classification the ef- 
fort would be dissipated. 

MovE HIM TO THE QUARTER!! This 
may be the answer, but you need to 
know your boy. Not every modern 
American lad is going to be willing to 
pay the price to make the transition or 
for that matter be capable of it from 
an anatomical and physiological aspect. 
If you have a strong, good-sized, com- 
petitive individual who does not flinch 
at the suggestion you are perhaps doing 
the proper thing with the boys and for 
the team score. 

Hurptes!! If you have a rough, reck- 
less and aggressive individual guide 
him toward the hurdles. With his above 
average speed in a highly coachable 
event such as the hurdles where there 
is no end to the possibility for im- 
provement you may be able to count 
up some more points. He will not be a 
point getter immediately, especially in 
the highs, but with his speed and if 
you can talk him into running over a 
hurdle several hundred times to per- 
fect his form you could soon be count- 
ing more points. 

HicH Jump!! Have you one of those 
almost sprinters who is considerably 
loose and relaxed? Or one that bounces 
a lot when he runs? If he is tall it 
would be better, but height is not a ne- 
cessity. Coach this type boy a bit in 
form and fundamentals, talk him into 
making the take-off leg super strong, 
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Tom Neuberger — Newest and young- 
est member of the Bison coaching staff. 
Neuberger came to North Dakota State 
last fall. He coached the cross-country 
team last fall and wrestling this winter. 
This was the first year NDSC athletes 
competed in either sport. Neuberger at- 
tended South Dakota State, where he 
lettered twice in wrestling and _ three 
times in both track and cross-country. 
He holds several track records at the 
South Dakota school, and his North Cen- 
tral Conference record in the half-mile 
still stands. After graduating from SDSC, 
Neuberger served two years in the Army 
as physical training instructor and track 
coach at Fort Benning, Ga. Neuberger 
returned to South Dakota State after his 
Army tour to work on his master’s de- 
gree, and serve as trainer and assistant 
track coach. After receiving his master’s 
degree, he did further graduate study at 
the University of Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He now needs only to 
complete a doctoral thesis for the de- 
gree. Prior to coming to North Dakota 
State, Neuberger was track coach and 
social studies instructor at Davenport, 
Iowa, High School. 





and after jumping several thousand 
times he probably will add to the total 
for you, too. 

BroaD Jump!! Is your 10.3 boy great 
at getting out of the blocks? Is he tre- 
mendously determined? How is his co- 
ordination? If these tests are positive 
with some diligent coaching and after 
several thousand leaps from the board 


he more than likely will score much 
more heavily than he would have be- 
tween the chalk lines. 

PoLe VAUuLT!! Did you notice, maybe 
you have an acrobat. One of those 
highly coordinated individuals who can 
do hand springs, walk on his hand, etc. 
These attributes usually go hand in 
hand with a strong upper body. Add 
these characteristics to the individual’s 
above-average speed, your. diligent 
coaching and his willful and dedicated 
practice and more points could roll in. 

JAVELIN!! Give them the “rock” test. 
When one boy displays a strong throw- 
ing arm as the result of having him 
throw a half-pound rock, start coach- 
ing, coach. With his speed in the ap- 
proach and that arm the score book 
could look good again. 

SHot anp Disc!! More than occasion- 
ally some big boys run 10.3. Do not 
waste their talent on the sprints. Their 
speed with some strength which can be 
increased will perhaps make the score- 
book even more impressive. Once again 
success will not immediately prevail. 
It will take hours of coaching and 
thousands of throws, but there is much 
more possibility for improvement than 
sprinting. 

Rexays!! Yes, most 10.3 boys will be 
a worthy relay team member. But, 
not unless they adequately practice the 
give and take of the stick. 

Most high school or small college 
track teams quite often have numerous 
boys in this 10.3 circumstance. It should 
not be assumed that such a performer 
has no value as a sprinter. In fact, in 
some meets such a performance may 
truly be worthwhile and advantageous. 
But, when the competition gets strong- 
er the value becomes increasingly less. 

The solution to the proper utilization 
of the way-above-average talents of 
such a candidate lies in the hands of 
the coach. He with some help from the 
subject should be capable of determin- 
ing the capabilities of the boy and di- 
recting him in the proper direction. 
The task does not end here. The boy 
more than likely does not know the 
technique of the selected event. The 
coach is the best and quickest avenue 
of learning for the boy, if he adequate- 
ly prepares himself for the teaching 
task and then diligently coaches. Prob- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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His Legs are 
his living... 


That’s why 
Bob Cousy 





go at top speed night after 
oes night. He can’t take chances, 
so he wears and recommends 


“P-F” Basketball Shoes. They'll 
help your team go at full speed 
longer, too. . . help build 
endurance and prevent 

tired, strained foot and leg 
muscles. To help your team go its 
fastest... longer... 

get “P-F” Basketball Shoes. 


Bob Cousy’s career Captain of 
depends on being able to the World 
Champion 


Boston Celtics 















Hood 

“Conference' 
(in black 

or white) 





@ tough, non-marking soles 


@ traction tread . . . for quick 
stops and starts 


L t 1 














‘D #"means Posture 
Foundation 


1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge 
helps keep the weight of the f 
body on the outside of the 
normal foot—decreasing 
foot and leg muscle 
strain, increasing 
endurance and 
comfort. 


and heels 
@ extra-quality army duck, 
loose-lined, ventilated 
uppers and air eyelets 
@ new toeguard... for 
extra protection 





























2. Sponge rubber 


cushion. B. F. Goodrich 
“Litenfast” 


(in black or white) 


New Instruction Movie “CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL!” 
Bob Cousy and the World Champion Boston Celtics give your boys professional 
tips on every aspect of the game. Demonstrations by individual stars. Exciting game 


Q sequences. For free booking, check your local “P-F” Dealer or write to B. F. Goodrich 
or Hood, Watertown, Mass. 









X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “P-F.”” 





PF ihade only in B.EGoodrich ond Hood brands 
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By BERNIE REINER 





George Dales and Ira Murchison 


OR HIS SIZE Ira Murchison, Western 
Michigan University sprinter, is un- 
doubtedly the fastest human alive. 

The stubby Bronco star is only 5 
feet 4 inches in height, which means 
that going down the cinder path out- 
doors, or running on boards or dirt 
indoors he must make his legs churn 
like pistons to make up for the ad- 
vantage that the taller, longer-legged 
sprint stars have. 

Seven times during the indoor sea- 
son in 1957 Murchison tied the world 
mark of 6.1 seconds for the 60 yard 
dash, and was unbeaten in 17 straight 
indoor engagements down into the re- 
cent 1958 season, over any distances 
from 50 yards up, which just goes to 
prove the point made at the start. 

During the 1957 indoor’ season 
Murchison duplicated the feat that 
Dave Sime of Duke University did in 
the previous season in the Washington 
Star Relays in winning the 70 yard, 
the 80 yard and 100 yard dashes. In 
winning the three dash events in 1956 
Sime jumped into national prominence 
over night. 

Hence it was a hard blow for Sime 
in the 1957 season to be bested by little 
Ira in the Philadelphia games on Fri- 
day night over 60 yards and then in 
Washington to have the Western Michi- 
gan star defeat him in both the 70 
and 80 yard races. Sime was disquali- 
fied in the 100 yard affair for jumping 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


the gun twice, and Ira went on to win 
this event with comparative ease. 

And perhaps to further prove the 
point at the start, Ira is co-holder of 
the 100 meter world mark at 10.1 sec- 
onds made in the preliminaries of the 
German Games in 1955 when in the 
army. Both Ira and Willie Williams 
did 10.1 in the preliminaries, and which 
is now the accepted world mark over 
that route. 

Last June in the NCAA Meet in 
Texas, Ira just missed a tie for the 
world mark of 9.3 seconds in the 100 
yard dash. In the same preliminary 
heat with Bobby Morrow of Abilene 
Christian ran almost to a dead heat, 
the watches clocking both men in :09.3, 
but Morrow was named the first place 
winner in the preliminary and Ira had 
lost his opportunity for a tie for the 
world mark. 

This past winter Ira continued his 
successes down to the Washington Star 
Relays. There after nosing Dave Sime 
in the 70 yard dash, Sime came back 
to win over Murchison in the 80 and 
100 yard dashes, both in close finishes. 

Ed Collymore of Villanova also de- 
feated Murchison this past winter in a 
photo finish over 60 yards and also 
lost in a disputed decision in the K. of 
C. Relays in Cleveland. 

All in all, however, he has tied the 
world mark no less than 14 times in- 
doors over the past two seasons. He 





is also co-holder of the world 100 me- 
ter mark of 10.1 seconds, and he admits 
that this spring his big objective is to 
tie the world mark for the 100 yard 
dash, which has so far eluded him. 

Murchison is also a gold medal win- 
ner in the recent Olympics, being a 
member of the American 400 meter re- 
lay team which smashed all existing 
marks for that distance in creating a 
new world record. Running also in the 
100 meter dash against the world’s 
best Ira finished in fourth place down 
under in Australia. 

GrorGE G. DALES, who came to West- 
ern Michigan University as track coach 
in 1952, is a thorough coach in every 
particular, which may to some extent 
account for the improvement that his 
star, Ira Murchison, has made. 

Realizing that with his much shorter 
stride Murchison had to practice get- 
ting off the starting blocks faster than 
his opponents Coach Dales worked 
long and patiently with Murchsion to 
improve him in this respect. It paid off. 
That is just one example of how he 
has worked to improve some of his 
more promising track men and it also 
indicates why the Bronco thinclad 
teams at Western Michigan University 
has been showing a constant improve- 
ment under his coaching. 

It might be said in all truth that 
these successes paid off in big divi- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 
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FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 





Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


ws 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.50 per uniform 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors — all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, 
Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
$1.55 per uniform 








FROM 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose com- 
plete line has been awarded 
the CERTIFIED WASH- 
ABLE SEAL of the American 
Institute of Laundering. This 
is still another big reason why 
it will pay you to standardize 
with CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors — all stocked for immediate deliv- 

ery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, 

Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, 

Black, Gold and Old Gold. Same con- 

struction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.70 per uniform 


Champion will send you a free combination. This sample re- 


Pant so you can see how a gym Physical Education department 


tt! GYM sample of the T-Shirt and Gym quest must come from the 


SUIT suit for your Physical Educa- or office. Please specify design 


fai tion classes will look with your and color when writing for 
SAMPLE design in your school color sample. 


MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 








THE RUNNING SCORE OF -- - 





WHICH COLLEGES and_ universities 
have won the most national champion- 
ships over the 74-year span of Na- 
tional Collegiate Championship compe- 
tition? 

Figures compiled by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, which 
conducts the 15-event series, show the 
following as leaders in the various 
sports in which national team cham- 
pionships are contested: 

BASEBALL — California and Texas, 

each has two of 11 championships 

BASKETBALL — Kentucky, 3 of 19 

Box1nc — Wisconsin, 8 to 20 


Cross-coUNTRY — Michigan State, 6 
of 19 

Fencinc — Columbia, 4 of 13 

Gotr — Yale, 21 of 60 


GyMnasTIics — Illinois, 7 of 15 
Ice Hockey — Michigan, 6 of 10 





SPALDING SETS THE 
PACE WITH ITS 


FIRST ANNUAL 


free 
BASKETBALL - FOOTBALL CLINIC 


June 23-June 26 


Kutsher’s Country Club 
Monticello, N. Y. 


BASKETBALL 
CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR 
% FRANK McGUIRE — N. C. 
N.C.A.A. Champions 
% HARRY LITWACK — TEMPLE 
1957 Holiday Festival Champions 
% ADOLPH RUPP — KENTUCKY 
Holds Nation’s Top Major College 
Coaching Record 
* DUDEY MOORE — DUQUESNE 
1958 Steel Bowl Champions 
% ARNOLD “RED” AUERBACH — 
BOSTON CELTICS 
World’s Professional Champions 


FOOTBALL 
%& BUD WILKINSON — OKLAHOMA 


Sxk1inc — Denver, 4 of 4 


Swimminc — Ohio State, 10 of 21 
TENNIS — U.C.L.A., 5 of 12 
Track — U.S.C., 19 of 36 


WRESTLING — Oklahoma State, 19 of 
27 

Yale, with 25, has won more Na- 
tional Collegiate team championships 
than any other institution, and Michi- 
gan and Ohio State lead in the number 
of individual championships won with 
126 and 125, respectively. 

Tabulations are contained in the 1958 
edition of “National Collegiate Cham- 
pionships,” a 166-page booklet re- 
cording the history of the national 
championship series conducted by the 
NCAA. The publication has just been 
released here through NCAA head- 
quarters. 

The figures also show the Midwest- 
ern institutions, led by a bloc of nine 
Big Ten Conference universities, have 
won one-fourth of all team champion- 
ships and more than one-third of the 
individual titles. 

Member institutions of NCAA Dis- 
trict 4, or the Midwest sector, have 
won 27 percent of the team titles (75 
of 277) and 35 percent of individual 
championships (637 of 1772) in the na- 
tional championship series. District 8, 
the Pacific Coast region, stands second 
in both categories with 52 team titles 
and 294 individual championships. 

Other districts rank in this order in 
both team and individual titles won: 
District 2 (Middle Atlantic), third; Dis- 
trict 5 (West Central), fourth; District 
1 (New England), fifth; District 3 





Nat'l Collegiate Championships 


(Southeast), sixth. District 6 (South- 
west) is seventh in individual ranking 
and eighth in team totals; District 7 
(Rocky Mountain) is seventh in team 
standings and eighth for individual 
championships. 

Standings by number of team titles 
won are fortified by strength in a par- 
ticular sport. Yale’s 25 team-title total 
includes 21 golf championships. Next 
are Southern California with 23, includ- 
ing 19 track championships] and Okla- 
homa State with 22, including 19 wres- 
tling crowns. 

Despite the strongholds in certain 
areas and in particular sports, there’s 
been no corner on National Collegiate 
individual and team titles. Student- 
athletes from 163 different institutions 
— more than one-third of the NCAA’s 
total membership — have won indi- 
vidual championships and 67 different 
institutions have won team titles. All- 
told, 1,893 collegians have staked claim 
to the “National Collegiate Champion” 
label. 

Yale is in third place behind Michi- 
gan and Ohio State in the number of 
individual championships won with 79. 
Other high-ranking individual winners 
are: Illinois and U.S.C., fourth with 78; 
Oklahoma State, sixth with 69, and 
Stanford, seventh with 51. 

Right behind the team leaders is 
Michigan which has spread 18 national 
titles over six sports — the greatest 
versatility in the championship series 
— and Ohio State and Illinois, with 13 
apiece. Besides being a partner to the 
domination of swim team titles (seven 
to Ohio State’s 10), Michigan owns six 
of nine ice hockey crowns. 





Here’s a breakdown of individual and team championships won by each of 
the NCAA Districts, with a listing of institutional leaders in each District: 


Team Individual Team Title 


Individual Title 





Most Consistent College Winner NCAA District Titles Titles Leader Leader 
Free Golf, Horseback Riding, 1-New England 36 161 Yale - 25 Yale - 79 
Tennis, Swimming. 
Accommodations for Wives. 2-Middle Atlantic 42 263 Princeton - 12 Penn State - 42 
the Spulding “Clinic: Tuition Free” =| ~+—3-Southeast 17 1330 LSU. -6 LSU. - 21 
For Details, Write: Co-Directors 4-Midwest 75 637 Michigan - 18 Michigan - 126 
Haskell Cohen 5-West Central 40 201 Okla. State - 22 Okla. State - 69 
Room 8022 — Empire State Bldg. 
350 Fifth Avenue 6-Southwest 5 48 Texas and Texas - 24 
New York 1, N. Y. Houston - 2 
Clair Bee ~ 
New York Military Academy 7-Mountain States 10 35 Denver - 4 Idaho State - 14 
Cornwell on the Hudson, N. Y. 8-Pacific 52 294s; S.C. - 28 U.S.C. - 78 
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»..£0Yr the 4th time 


Cuguililédine CHAMPS 












A happy group surrounds a happy trio. Left to right: Star 
center Ed Beck, Governor A. B. Chandler, Coach Rupp. 





pe ee ° : % ~ 28 BS 


Seated, left to right: Head Coach Adolph Rupp, Harold Ross, Bill Cassady, E. A. Couch (no 
longer on team), Adrian Smith, Lincoln Collinsworth, John Crigler, Earl Adkins and Assistant 
Coach Harry Lancaster. Standing, left to right: Assistant Coach Bill Wireman, Vernon Hatton, 
Johnny Cox, Dick Howe, Phil Johnson, Ed Beck, Don Mills, Bill Smith and Manager Jay Atkerson. 





Coach Rupp here isn’t any happier than these seven 
Kentucky cheerleaders, after winning the 1958 NCAA. 









Kentucky Wildcats Win 
1958 NCAA Tournament! 


For the fourth time Kentucky came through to win the most 

ae ; ‘coveted crown in basketball. Underdogs all the way, the Wildcats 
pete eis «th ia emgaal whipped the University of Seattle in the finals, 84 to 72. Coach 
Rupp devised a brilliant defense for Seattle’s Elgin Baylor, one 
of the nation’s top scorers. 


Head Basketball Coach of Kentucky for the last 28 years, 
Adolph Rupp says, “Year after year, !'ve specified that Seal-O- 
San be used on our gym floor. I've recommended it hundreds 
of times to schools asking me to recommend the best gym 
floor finish. The fact that we won the NCAA is tribute enough 
to Seal-O-San, | think.” 


SEAL-O-SAN 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. @® Huntington, indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania +» Toronto 2, Ontario 





zh k Sac NK 
The game has just ended. Players, cheerleaders and 
spectators mill about in happy confusion. 
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SHEILA McGOLDRICK 
University of Redlands 
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FRONT COVER FOTO 


COACH CLYDE LITTLEFIELD 


AND EDDIE SOUTHERN 


University of Texas 


Coach Clyde Littlefield has devoted 
over four decades of service to his 
Alma Mater, the University of Texas. 
A three-sport star, he earned more let- 
ters than any other athlete in the 
school’s history, attaining twelve — 4 
each in football, basketball and track. 
He participated on championship teams 
in each sport and was a member of the 
first track and basketball squads to win 
a Southwest Conference title. 

As a coach, he has produced twenty 
championship track teams and two 
football titles. He was head football 
coach 1927-1933, inclusive, and fielded 
champions in 1928 and 1930. 

It is his association with track, how- 
ever, that has brought him and his 
school the greatest fame. Called “Mr. 
Track of the Southwest,” he is past 
president of the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association, has served 
on the Olympic staff, referee of the 
Drake Relays, received “Coach. of the 
Year” award and the Helms Hall of 
Fame award for noteworthy achieve- 
ment in track and field. 

Known chiefly for his sprinters and 
sprint relay foursomes, Littlefield has 
been so successful with the latter that 
his Texas teams hold the 440-relay rec- 
ord at all the nation’s big relay meets. 

Littlefield conceived the idea of the 
Texas relays in 1925 and today it is the 
biggest track attraction in the South. 


a. 


CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Our co-ed jer this month hails from 
California. She is Miss Sheila McGold- 
rick, a senior at the University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, California. 

Sheila is representative-at-large of the 
Student Council, vice-president of the 
Student Council, member of the Mortar 
Board (national honorary senior wom- 
en’s society), and University Homecom- 
ing Queen of 1957. In 1954, she was 
crowned Cotton Queen of California. 

She has devoted a great deal of her 
time to service to others. This is re- 
flected in her service of youth work in 
the area of leadership training for the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

This pert miss is 20 years old, is 5’ 
51%” tall and weighs 125 pounds. A na- 
tive of Gardena, California, Sheila is 
majoring in elementary education with 
plans for teaching kindergarten after 
graduation. 
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He has produced numerous fine track 
men and Eddie Southern is one of the 
brightest in the galaxy of stars that 
constitute the Texas constellation. 

ALTHOUGH ONLY 20, Eddie Southern 
already has participated in two world- 
record runs, has been associated with 
two others and is in position to take 
part in two more before the current 
track and field season closes. 

The University of Texas star, who 
was a national scholastic record-holder 
in high school, set the pace for two 
world records when an 18-year-old 
freshman in 1956. Jim Lea credited 
Southern’s early pace as being a major 
factor when he set the world mark of 
45.8 for the 440-yard dash at Modesto, 
California, in May, 1956. 

Just a month later Southern played 
a similar role in the Olympic trials, 
when Glenn Davis set the new stand- 
ard of 49.5 for the 400-meter hurdles. 
Southern himself established the Olym- 
pic record in the semi-finals at Mel- 


bourne, a mark Davis matched in win- 
ning the finals. 

As a sophomore, Southern ran on 
Texas’ 440- and 880-yard relay teams 
that chalked up new world records. 
The longhorns’ 880-yard relay team 
ripped 1.3 seconds off the old mark in 
running a 1:22.7 at the 1957 Texas Re- 
lays, then two weeks later the same 
foursome set a standard of 39.9 for the 
440-yard event at the Kansas Relays. 

Between the time he set a national 
scholastic mark of 47.2 for the 440, 
Southern ran only two open quarters 
until he chose to concentrate on that 
distance and relays this season. In the 
two previous seasons, he had spent 
much time on the 120-yard high hur- 
dles and the 220-yard lows but was 
dissatisfied with his progress. 

He has set meet marks in each of his 
open 440 tests this year and in his 
third try he equaled the national col- 
legiate record of 46.2. That same after- 
noon in Fort Worth he ran an unofficial 
45.8 in anchoring Texas’ one-mile relay 
team to victory. 

Since that time he has 45.3 and 44.6 
times on anchor carries, and the latter 
was instrumental in giving Texas a new 
national collegiate mark of 3:09.1. With 
better competition ahead, the world 440 
and mile relay marks may be within 
reach. 
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No, no, no....not you— 


Just your Wash and Wear Suit from Muse’s goes into the 
“automatic.” Men, imagine a suit as handsome as you’ve ever 


owned... 


as light in weight as a feather .. . 


a miracle of 


coolness and practicality . . . yet launders as easily as a hand- 
kerchief. Our Kingsridge “Sebreeze” is a Dacron-fortified suit 
with the amazing ability to travel a full-washing machine cycle 
. .. then let it drip-dry and it is ready to wear. You don’t even 
have to press it. The Dacron and Cotton “Sebreeze” is $50. . . 
the Dacron and Rayon “Sebreeze” is $55, Our Haspel Wash 


and Wear Suits are $39.75. Second Floor... 


men’s clothing. 


MUSE’S .. . THE STYLE CENTER OF THE SOUTH ... 
PEACHTREE, WALTON AND BROAD 
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AAU Picks Grand Bahama... 





1958 Skin-Diving Championships 


In a special meeting of AAU officials 
at Palm Beach, Fla., Serge A. Birn, na- 
tional AAU skin-diving chairman, an- 
nounced that the August 17, 1958, AAU 
skin-diving championship tournament 
has been awarded to the Grand Ba- 
hama Club at West End, Grand Ba- 
hama Island. 

Selection of the site won the unani- 
mous approval of all delegates at the 
annual AAU conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. recently, according to 
Birn, marking the first time in the 
history of American sports that a 
championship tournament will be held 
on foreign soil. 

The Grand Bahama Club, located on 
the Gulf Stream 65 miles due east of 
Palm Beach, won AAU approval, Birn 
said, because of its easy access to some 
of the most outstanding year around 
skin-diving waters in the world. 

In the area bounded by coral reefs, 
flats and deep seas, almost every type 
fish and diving encounter is available 
for an excellent contest. Tournament 
boundaries will be selected at a later 
date by AAU officials, Birn said, and 
held in secrecy until the day of the 
meet. 

The 1958 championship tournament 
at the Grand Bahama Club is expected 
to attract contestants and spectators 
from the 7 national regions of the 
United States, including Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 

Seventy-eight sportsmen from Los 
Angeles have already made their res- 
ervations. 

At last week’s meeting, tournament 
officials voted to extend invitations to 
the European, Canadian and South 





WINNERS IN GEORGIA AAU SKIN-DIVING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Left to right: 
(45 lb. grouper); Buzz Campbell, 


Dr. Jack Wickham, Atlanta (15 lb. red snapper); Jack Slack, Miami 
West End Grand Bahama Club; Gene Vezzani 


(26 Ib. barracuda) and George Krasle (22 lb. grouper and baby nurse shark). 


American amateur championship skin- 
diving teams to compete in a separate 
international meet with the Ameri- 
cans for the perpetual Grand Bahama 
Cup. It is hoped that in future years, 
the Britons will organize a British 
Commonwealth championship for eli- 
gibility at AAU international invita- 
tionals. 

This year’s meet is the organization 
for the first time of a Women’s Nation- 











#4 Great Name in Clothing 
CHWO 





“SUITS THE SOUTH” 


IL 




















al Open Championship scheduled a 
day ahead of the men’s tournament at 
Grand Bahama. 

Presiding at the Palm Beach meeting 
was Eugene Vezzani, national chairman 
for the tournament. In attendance with 
Birn, general chairman, were George 
Krasle and Dr. Jack Wickham repre- 
senting the Georgia Association for com- 
petitive skin-diving; John Slock of Mi- 
ami and Harold Aycock of West Palm 
Beach representing the Florida Asso- 
ciation; and “Buzz” Campbell, skin- 
diving instructor and representative for 
the Grand Bahama Club. 





GEORGIA A.A.U. OPEN 


The Georgia A.A.U. held its first invitational 
competitive skin diving open championships 
of the season at Morrison’s Spring, Ponce de 
Leon, Florida. The results were: list Place 
George Krasle and Gene Vezanni (100 Points), 
2nd Place Dr. Jack Wickham and John Peters 
(75 Points), 3rd Place Dr. William McCune 
and Tom St. John (25 Points). 

Seven additional competitive spear pins 
meets are planned by the Georgia this 
summer, rn ry to regional eliminations in 
which Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina will compete. Georgia will enter one of 
the seven women teams which will compete 
for national honors at West End, Grand Ba- 
hama Island. 
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KICKING TEES 





FOOTBALL 
BELTS AND FLAGS 


SAFETY LINE 
MARKERS 





MOUTH PROTECTORS 
(Insured for Double Protection!) 
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on‘and off 
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Every football season — year after 
year — you'll see more and more VOIT 
equipment on and off the field! 

Long the leading name in top 
quality rubber-covered footballs for 
official play, voit also has the very 
finest accessory equipment. 


VOIT KT100 YELLOW KICKING TEE 
Choice of top professional, collegiate 
and high school teams. Bright yellow, 
hard rubber for extra visibility. 


VOIT LM SAFETY LINE MARKERS 
Used in the nation’s leading stadia. 
Safe, all-rubber construction. 
White fabric letters molded into 
rubber plates. Available in 

two-, three- and four-panel ty 





VOIT FB10 FEATHERBITE 

MOUTH PROTECTOR 

Proven in a decade of rugged 
play. Stops tooth, jaw and brain 
injuries. Fits all ages and facial 
contours. Backed by a $250 
insurance policy at no added cost. 


NEW! 

VOIT FF1 FOOTBALL FLAGS & BELTS 
The long awaited answer for: 
intramural “flag” or touch football. 
Standardizes the game, stops 
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easy. Flexible vinyl belts fit any 
physique. Safe, durable, 

waterproof and inexpensive. 


America’s Finest 


Sports Equipment By 
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IRVING T. 
MARSH 


New York 
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THE EAST 


THE TREND toward organization of 
formal football leagues, inaugurated in 
the East by the Ivies a few years ago, 
took another step recently with the an- 
nouncement of the formation of two 
leagues within the Middle Atlantic 
Conference. 

The Middle Atlantic Conference, con- 
sisting mainly of colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania, but also with membership in 
New Jersey, New York State, Delaware 
and Maryland, has been up to now 
rather an unwieldy group of 33 col- 
leges — some designated by the 
N.C.A.B. in the “major” college cate- 
gory, some in the “small” college. Sev- 





“The East’s Outstanding 
Basketball School” 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 11-13, Garden City, N. Y. 
FRED SCHAUS—West Virginia 


Nation’s No. 1 Team 


JOE CURRAN—Canisius 


1956 Jesuit Coach of the Year 


BOB DAVIES—Ex-Rochester Royal 


10-Year Pro Immortal 


WOODY WEIR—Marion H. S. 


Veteran Indiana Coach 


HUB RUPERT—Ford City H. S. 


Perennial Pennsylvania Contenders 


BUTLER HENNON—Wampum Hi. S. 
Outstanding Western Penna. Coach 
Tuition: $20 (includes semi- 
private room and set of notes) 
For details, write: Co-Directors 


JOHN E. SIPOS GEO. E. FAHERTY 
Huntington H.S. Adelphi College 
Huntington, N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. 
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eral of its members also are members 
of other formal leagues (Penn is a 
member of the Ivies). Some don’t play 
football. 

But beginning with the 1958 season, 
28 of these colleges have aligned them- 
selves into two groups and will decide 
a champion in each. One of the groups 
has been split into twa divisions for 
the purpose of scheduling. 

This is how the Middle Atlantic 
Football League will operate in 1958: 

THE UNIVERSITY DIVISION, composed 
of eight of the larger colleges in the 
conference, will consist of Bucknell, 
Delaware, Gettysburg, Lafayette, Le- 
high, Muhlenberg, Rutgers and Temple. 

Of these eight, only Rutgers is a 
“major” college in the N.C.A.B. classi- 
fication, but several of the others — 
notably Lehigh, Lafeyette maybe Dela- 
ware have been graduated out of the 
strictly small-college class. They are, 
as a matter of fact, all virtually on a 
par as far as football standing is con- 
cerned and should produce fine league 
competition. 

THE COLLEGE DIvISION has been split 
into two sections, North and South. In 
the Northern division are Albright, 
Dickinson, Hofstra, Juniata, Lebanon 
Valley, Moravian, Lycoming, Scranton, 
Susquehanna, Wagner and Wilkes, a 
total of 11. In the Southern Division 
are Drexel, Franklin & Marshall, Hav- 
erford, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania 
Military College, Swarthmore, Ursinus, 
West Chester and Western Maryland, 
a total of nine. 

In the University group, a minimum 
of four games must be played with 
other members to be eligible for the 
championship. In the College group, 
five games must be played, with at 





COLBY COLLEGE COACHING 
CLINIC 


Waterville, Maine 
June 18-20 
Courses: Basketball and Football. 


Staff: Forrest E. Evashevski, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Alvin Julian, Dartmouth 
College. 


Tuition: $22.50. 


For Information Write: Ellsworth W. 
Millett, Director, Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine. 





least two of these in one’s own division. 

The championship of each group, 
University and College, is to be de- 
termined on a percentage basis, using 
one point for a victory and half a point 
for a tie, with the total points being 
divided by the number of games 
played. 

This is going to be an interesting 
set-up and there’s no doubt that foot- 
ball at each of these colleges will be 
stimulated by it. Undoubtedly, too, it 
will take two or three years before 
the conference groups actually achieve 
a good working schedule, since these 
were made before the leagues were 
formalized. But there will be enough 
competition among the members the 
first year to make it interesting and of- 
ficial. 

Now if some of the East’s major in- 
dependents, like Syracuse, Penn State, 
Pitt, Holy Cross, Boston College, Bos- 
ton U. would only get together... 

TALKING OF FOOTBALL, reports are be- 
ginning to drift in regarding the spring 
practice activities of several of the 
Eastern powers. Spring practice, you 
remember, isn’t too general in the East, 
the Ivy League having started the ban 
fad five years ago. But Army, Syracuse, 
Penn State, Pitt, Boston U. and Navy, 
among others, engage in spring drills 
and have reported progress. 

Army, for example, again finds that 
it will need to develop a quarterback, 
a problem that has been the chief con- 
cern of Red Blaik practically every 
year since 1950. 

This year he will have three possi- 
bilities — Joe Caldwell, Jim Douglas 
(OK) and Bob Rudesill. All will be 
juniors next fall. But none played 
enough as a sophomore to earn a let- 
ter. Caldwell and Rudesill played brief- 
ly in the opener against Nebraska, 
Douglas got in for a few minutes 
against Nebraska, Penn State and Col- 
gate. 

Of the three, Blaik was highest last 
Spring on Caldwell, a 160-pounder 
from Miami, Fla., who won all-state 
honors as a senior. He is potentially 
the most expert of the passers. A brok- 
en jaw sustained in spring practice 
last year retarded his progress. 

Syracuse’s chief concern is at center, 
but Coach Floyd (Ben) Schwartzwal- 
der, starting his tenth season on The 
Hill reports that this current squad is 
the most spirited he has ever had and 
that he’s satisfied with its progress so 
far. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


HE FIVE-YEAR-OLD Atlantic Coast 
Conference is suffering from 
growing pains... At the annual spring 
meeting, three schools proposed Vir- 
ginia Tech as a ninth member of the 
athletic organization now covering the 
two Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia .. . Maryland, 
Wake Forest and Virginia supported 
Virginia Tech’s bid . . . At a closed 
meeting of the faculty athletic chair- 
men, it was decided not to enlarge the 
membership at this time and when the 
proposal came up on the convention 
floor it was withdrawn without any 
discussion ... Virginia Tech is a charter 
member of the Southern Conference... 
The Southern has bowed to the pres- 
sure of its larger members and the 
NCAA and voted overwhelmingly to 
make feshmen ineligible for varsity 
sports . . . The decision was reached 
at the conference’s spring huddle at 
Roanoke, Va... . For every sport ex- 
cept football, the freshman rule will 
go into effect next July 1... Frosh 
may play varsity football next fall, but 
they will be barred as of July 1, 1959 
. .. An effort to prohibit conference 
teams from playing colleges which al- 
low freshmen to compete was beaten 
down... 

The Southern’s action brings the con- 
ference in line with the rules followed 
by a vast majority of NCAA-affiliated 
colleges . . . The NCAA applied pres- 
sure on the league last winter by vot- 
ing to deny participation in NCAA 
championships to champions of con- 
ferences not observing the freshman 
rule ... It was felt football coaches 
needed a year to get their houses in 
order... 

The Atlantic Coast Conference has a 
so-called open door policy on post- 
season bowl football games . .. At 
the spring session, held at Sedgefield, 
N. C., it was voted to give the green- 
light to any member receiving a bowl 
invitation . . . The only hitch is that 
the team appearing in one of the New 
Year’s Day attractions keeps only one- 
half of its bowl purse . . . Twenty-five 
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per cent of the other half will go into 
the conference treasury and the other 
75 per cent will be divided equally 
among the seven ACC members stay- 
ing home... 

For the five years of its existence, 
the ACC has enjoyed an Orange Bowl 
pact with the Big Eight Conference... 
While its champion was playing in 
Miami, none of the other ACC mem- 
bers could appear in bowls under the 
Orange Bowl contract . . . The ACC 
was dropped from the pact after last 
January’s Duke-Oklahoma game, and 
now ACC schools are free to accept in- 
vitations from any bowl extending 
them... 

After the open bowl policy was 
adopted, Clemson’s Frank Howard 
wanted to know: “Does that rule mean 
just what it says?” ... Assured each 
conference member was on its own, 
Howard pointed out it’s now possible 
for the bowl sponsors to pass up the 
ACC football champion in favor of the 
conference runnerup or third place 
finisher . . . “That’s absolutely cor- 
rect,” answered President R. R. Ritchie, 
president of the ACC... “Each school 
is on its own... It can accept or re- 
ject any invitation coming its way”... 

The feature of the new policy is that 
ACC members are free to appear in 
the Cotton, Sugar and Gator Bowls, 
providing they are wanted . . . Too, 
there’s nothing to keep an ACC school 
from returning to the Orange Bowl if 
its record merits an invitation from 
the Miami sponsors... 

ONE OF THE REASONS the ACC de- 
cides its basketball champion in a play- 
off tournament: The 1958 three-day 
meet at Raleigh, N. C., netted $64,271.16 
for the conference. 

The ACC is in healthy condition, fi- 
nancially speaking, for it has 
$148,049.94 in the treasury after pay- 
ing the eight members $31,448.66 apiece 
. . . Henceforth, the loop plans to di- 
vide among each member all over ap- 
proximately $150,000 working capital 
in the treasury at the end of each 
school year... 

Of particular interest to sports lov- 
ers on the Atlantic seaboard was the 
ACC’s decision to telecast its football 
and basketball games on a regional 
television network again during the 
1958-59 school term .. . It was done 
last year as an experiment and the 
conference feels that it was worthwhile 
from a public relations standpoint to 
have its teams and schools on TV from 
Baltimore to Miami... 

UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA lost 
two beloved members of its athletic 
staff during the past school year . 
Virginia’s M. M. Caplan read resolu- 
tions of regret over the passing of 
John Kenfield, tennis coach for 25 


years, and R. A. (Doc) White, athletic 
trainer for 19 years, at the confer- 
ence’s spring meeting . . . Secretary- 
treasurer O. K. Cornwell reported the 
conference wrestling tournament, long 
a financial failure, showed a profit of 
$38.15 for the first time in history . . . 
It was held at University of Mary- 
land... 

VLADIMIR CERNIK (Prague Institute, 
746), who has succeeded John Kenfield 
as tennis coach at North Carolina, has 
a winter tennis pro position at the 
Everglades Club, Palm Beach, Fla... . 
Jim Walthall, coach at Princeton 
(W. Va.) High School the last two 
years, is a new member of the David- 
son College football coaching staff... 
He joins Bill Dole next fall, replacing 
George Thompson, who resigned to be- 
come athletic director and head foot- 
ball coach at Kinston (N. C.) High 
School... 

West Virginia’s No. 1-ranked Moun- 
taineers didn’t win the NCAA basket- 
ball championship, but Coach Freddie 
Schaus’ team had the distinction of de- 
feating NCAA-champion-to-be Ken- 
tucky and defending NCAA-champion 
North Carolina on successive nights in 
the Kentucky Invitational in Decem- 
DeP<. .. 

The North Carolina Coaching Clinic, 
scheduled at Greensboro, Aug. 4-8, 
signed up Adolph Rupp as head basket- 
ball instructor the week before his 
Kentucky Wildcats won the NCAA ti- 
tle ... Andy Gustafson and his Miami 
(Fla.) University staff will conduct the 
football lectures . . . The North Caro- 
lina Clinic enrolled 450 coaches last 
summer, making it the South’s largest 
(excepting Texas), and an even larg- 
er enrollment is expected this Au- 
CURE ts: 

Horace (Bones) McKinney of Wake 
Forest and West Virginia’s Freddie 
Schaus will be chief instructors at the 
new Broadstone summer boys’ basket- 
ball camp at Valle Crucis (N. C.), near 
Boone, in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, June 8-22, inclusive .. . 
Heath Whittle has just finished his 28th 
year as track coach at Davidson Col- 
lege And Bob Chambers has 
rounded out his 25th year as head 
athletic trainer at Duke University ... 
The 1959 Atlantic Coast Conference 
outdoor track and field championships 
have been awarded South Carolina, 
May 8-9... 

Bobby Bunch, South Carolina’s ris- 
ing senior quarterback, is another good 
argument football players can be out- 
standing students . . . Bunch, a pre- 
med student, was vice president of his 
freshman class and president of his 
sophomore, junior and senior classes 
... Take a bow Robert!... 
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BASKETBALL SUMMARY 


With a season record of 11 wins and 
11 losses, Murray State of Tishomingo, 
Okla., sports the finest defensive aver- 
age in the National Junior College 
Athletic Association for the second 
straight year. In 22 games Murray has 
allowed opposing teams a total of only 
1079 points for an average of just 49.0 
points per contest, and in 50 games 
played over a period of the last two 
years, Murray’s opponents have scored 
only 2597 points for an average of 51.9 
points per tilt. 

Jim Mini of LaSalle, Illinois and 
John Richter of Paul Smith’s New 
York ended up one, two, in the race 
for individual scoring honors. 

The state of Kentucky leads the of- 
fensive leaders as Lindsey Wilson of 
Columbia, Kentucky and Cumberland 
of Williamsburg, Kentucky show the 
top averages of 94.9 and 90.9 respec- 
tively. 


ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 

The 1958 All American Junior Col- 
lege Basketball Team announced by 
the National Junior College Athletic 
Association included: 

FIRST TEAM -—Sid Cohen, Kilgore, 
Texas; Jim Stephens, Compton, Cali- 
fornia; Allen Holmes, Weber (Ogden, 
Utah); Corky Alderson, Moberly, 
Missouri; Philip Simpson, Abraham 
Baldwin (Tifton, Georgia). 

SECOND TEAM — Merle Harris, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Johnny Johnson, 
Tyler, Texas; Del Heidebrecht, Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas; Pete Carlisle, 
North Greenville (Tigerville, South 
Carolina). 

THIRD TEAM — Roger Garmers, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Al Roots, Pu- 
eblo, Colorado; Vincent Knight, 
Coffeyville, Kansas; John Richter, 
Paul Smith’s, New York; Jim Mudd, 
Moberly, Missouri. 

Members of the first three teams re- 
ceive individual NJCAA awards, while 
the Voit Rubber Company is present- 
ing each All American with an official 
basketball. Colleges having players on 
the All-American Squad, too, have not 
been forgotten, receiving NJCAA All- 
American Certificates. 
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INDIVIDUAL SCORERS 


(more than 10 a 


Player F.G F.T. Pts Avg 
Jim Mini, LaSalle- Pear Il. 17 196 05 497 29.2 
John Richter, Paul Smith’s 17 2 103 487 28.6 
James Juneau, Itasca (Coleraine, Minn.) 16 164 113 441 27.3 
Ron Sergeant, Moline, 18 201 88 490 27.22 
Don Poole, Auburn, N. WY. 14 1 115 381 27.21 
Hilliard Wright, Vorhees (Denmark, S. C.) 19 221 70 512 26.2 
Thomas Modec, Ely, Minn. 14 151 67 369 26.3 
Gary Morem, Austin, Minn. 14 140 84 364 26.0 
Bennie Coffman, Lindsey Wilson (Columbia, Ky.) 22 209 146 564 25.6 
Ammon Wynn, Trinidad, Colo. 228 108 564 25.6 
TEAM OFFENSE 
College Record Points Avg. 
Lindsey Wilson (Columbia, Ky.) 13-10 2182 94.9 
Cumberland ers. Ky.) 18-7 2273 90.9 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 11-6 1522 89.5 
North Greenville tTigerville, BS; <.) 29-4 2935 88.9 
Paducah, Ky. 14-8 1936 88.0 
Moberly, Mo. 25-5 2626 87.5 
Brewton-Parker (Mt. Vernon, Ga.) 23-8 2702 87.2 
Joliet, Ill. 23-5 2426 86.6 
Chipola (Marianna, Fla.) 16-6 1862 84.6 
Moline, Ill. 10-8 1516 84.2 





HONORABLE MENTION — Charles Warren, 
Brewton-Parker, Mt. Vernon, Ga.; Carroll 
Willingham, Frank Phillips, Borger, Tex.; 
James Con, Lon Morris, Jacksonville, Tex.; 
Ron Sergeant, Moline, Ill.; Bennie Coffman 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky.; John Siebar, 
Fairbury, Nebr.; James McCue, Flint, Mich.; 
Gene Miller, Cameron, Lawton, Okla.; - Gene 
Battaglini, Broome Tech, Binghamton, Se 
Thomas Modec, Eveleth, Minn.; Durward 
Wilson, North Greenville, Tigerville, S. C.; 
Randy ‘White, Holmes, Goodman, Miss.; Bragg 
Stockton, Tarleton State, Stephenville, Tex.; 
James Mini, LaSalle-Peru- -Oglesby, Til; Har- 
old Whetzell, Parsons, Kans.; Fred Sims, 
Otero, La Junta, Colo. 

Voting for the 1958 All-American Juco 
Basketball Team was supervised by a com- 
mittee of outstanding coaches and athletic 
directors representing the NJAA’s sixteen 
regions. The All-American Selection Group 
ee: 

1. George Blankley, Boise, Ida.; 2. Leroy 
Montgomery, Lawton, Okla.; 3. Wendell Mc- 
Murray, Chanute, Kans.; 4. Charles P. Smidl, 
Wilson. Chicago, Ill.; 5. Robert P. Carter, 
Amarillo, Tex.; 6. J. Paul Shelden, Dodge 
City, Kans.; 7. Don Phillips, Holmes, Good- 
man, Miss.; 8. Louis Ross, Pensacola, Fla.; 
9. Jay W. Tolman, Mesa, Grand Junction, 
Colo.; 10. Dick Campbell, Tigerville, S. C.; 
11. C. L. Grovert, Fairbury, Nebr.; 12. Eugene 
W. Morgan, Benton Harbor. Mich.; 13. Joe 
Rockenbach. Rochester, Minn.; 14. Floyd 
Wagstaff, Tyler, Tex.;15. Jonathan C. Carpen- 
ter. Utica, N. Y.; 16. Maurice E. John, 
Moberly, Mo. 


1958 NJCAA TOURNAMENT 
CHAMPION — Kilgore (Tex.) Junior 
College 
RUNNERUP — Weber College (Ogden, 
Utah) 


WINNING COACH — Joe Turner 
RUNNERUP COACH — Bruce Larson 


FINAL STANDING: 

1. Kilgore (Tex.) College 

2. Weber College (Ogden, Utah) 

3. Hutchinson (Kans.) Junior College 

4. Coffeyville (Kans.) Junior College 

5. Joliet (Ill.) Junior College 

6. Cameron Aggies (Lawton, Okla.) 

7. Brewton-Parker College (Mt. Ver- 
non, Ga.) 

8. Broome Tech College (Binghamton, 
iN; 2X.) 

9. North Greenville College (Tiger- 
ville, S. C.) 

10. Snead Junior College (Boaz, Ala- 
bama) 

11. Mesa College (Grand Junction, 
Colo.) 

12. Frank Phillips College (Borger, 
Tex.) 


UNPLACED ENTRANTS: 

Ely (Minn.) Junior College; Fair- 
bury (Nebr.) College; Flint (Mich.) 
Junior College; and Moberly (Mo.) 
Junior College: 














Name 
Corky Alderson 
Frank Berrett 
*Sid Cohen 
Dick Gisel 
Merle Harris 
Allen Holmes 
Ted James 
Vincent Knight 
Joseph Sahmaunt 
Don Stanley 


*Outstanding Tournament Player 











ALL TOURNAMENT TEN 


Tournament held at Hutchinson, Kansas — March 18-22, 1958 


School 
Moberly (Mo.) Junior College 
Weber College (Ogden, Utah) 
Kilgore (Tex.) College 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Junior College 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Junior College 
Weber College (Ogden, Utah) 
Joliet (Ill.) Junior College 
Coffeyville (Kans.) Junior College 
Cameron College (Lawton, Okla.) 
Kilgore (Tex.) College 
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Base Running 
(Continued from page 15) 


baserunner cannot take as much 
liberty. 
II. RUNNER ON FIRST: 

Naturally, the number of outs and 
phase of game determines to a 
great extent how a runner will 
react at first base, but regardless 
of the situation, his primary ob- 
jective is to reach second. 
When the pitcher takes his stretch 
to hold the runner close to first, 
the runner takes a safe lead off 
the base. As the ball leaves the 
pitcher’s hand, the baserunner 
takes a few steps in the direction 
of second and anticipates the bat- 
ter hitting the ball. 

a. IF THE BALL PASSES THE 
BATTER: 

The baserunner has to hustle 
back to first. 

b. IF THE BALL IS HIT ON THE 

GROUND: 
The baserunner uses all the 
speed at his command and an- 
ticipates a slide at second in 
hopes of either reaching the 
base safely or breaking up a 
double play. 

ce. IF BALL GOES THROUGH 
INFIELD TO OUTFIELD: 

The baserunner simply looks at 
third base coach and follows his 
directions. 

d. IF BALL IS HIT IN AIR: 

With one or less out, the base- 
runner hustles back to first, but 
with two outs he leaves with 
the crack of the bat. On long 
fly balls, especially to left or 
center field, the runner can go 
better than half way to second, 
and if the ball drops between 
the outfielders he can either 
score or reach third safely. 
II. STEALING SECOND: 

One of the greatest contributions 

a coach can make is to insist that 

his boys observe the opposing 

pitcher’s every move, especially 

with runner on base. Often times a 

pitcher gets in a bad habit of using 

a rhythm between each pitched 

ball. If observed carefully, this 

habit could prove very valuable to 
an anxious baserunner. 

a. PITCHER TAKES STRETCH: 
The baserunner should take 
gradual, cautious lead and when 
the pitcher’s arm comes to rest 
at his waist level, the runner 
should have his maximum lead. 
At the precise moment any part 
of the pitcher’s body (foot, 
shoulder or arm) makes a move- 
ment toward home, the base- 
runner is off in a flash for sec- 
ond. 

Most authorities agree that the fastest 
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take-off is a crossover step so it is ad- 
vised that the beginning youngster 
practice this method. However, many 
outstanding baserunners advocate open- 
ing up with the nearest foot forward to 
second, so in the utlimate end the 
method used should best suit each in- 
dividual. 

As the baserunner sprints to second 
he should never take his eyes off the 
infielder covering second. The base- 
runner should expect to slide on every 
occasion, and the position of the cover- 
ing infielder determines what type slide 
is to be used. 

b. IF INFIELDER COVERS BAG 
TO INSIDE OF DIAMOND: 


The baserunner should use a 
left hook slide. 

c. IF INFIELDER COVERS BAG 
TO OUTFIELD SIDE OF DIA- 
MOND: 

The baserunner should use a 
right hook slide. 

d. IF THROW IS HIGH: 

The baserunner should use a 

“tuck” slide in order to hit the 

bag and come up immediately 

ready to run in the event of an 
overthrow. 

Baserunning, like hitting or fielding, 

can definitely be improved on at every 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Don’t get caught with 
your Spanjian down Coach! 
To insure delivery this fall, 


ORDER TODAY! 


Your authorized 
Spanjian dealer, is a 
specialist in handling 
your complete practice 
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He’ll be happy to aid you 
in a colorful selection 
of durable uniforms 
custom built to your 
specifications. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 


THE Enp of a brilliant basketball era 
came to St. Louis University last month 
with the resignation of Eddie Hickey as 
athletic director and basketball coach 
of the Billikens. Hickey, who had 
started his college coaching career at 
Creighton University 20 years ago, was 
moving on to Marquette University as 
head cage coach. 

During his 1l-year stay at St. Louis, 
Hickey guided the Bills to national 
basketball prominence. When he re- 
placed John Flanigan as Billiken coach 
Apr. 24, 1947, St. Louis was playing 
most of its cage games in the school 
gymnasium that seated less than 4000. 
Starting in 1948-49 the Bills played all 
their home games in Kiel Auditorium 
and through the years that followed 
the Billiken fans often taxed Kiel’s 
10,000-seat capacity. 

Hickey brought a colorful, fast break 
style of ball to St. Louis that was pleas- 
ing to the fans both at home and on 
the road. In his first season at St. 
Louis Hickey’s Bills hit the jackpot by 
winning the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment and winding up with a 24-3 rec- 
ord. In his 1l-year tenure at St. Louis, 
Hickey’s Bills won 212 and lost 89. In- 
cluding nine seasons at Creighton, Ed- 
die’s overall record as a college coach 
is 344 victories and 161 defeats. 

The 55-year-old Hickey began his 
coaching career with Creighton Prep 
in 1926. From the start he was a strict 
disciplinarian and his rule was, toe the 
line, or else. He did an excellent job 
in recruiting because at no time did 
any of Hickey’s players become in- 
volved in a fracas of any type, and 
whether they were on the road or at 
home they always behaved as gentle- 
men. 

One important fact, of which Hickey 
was very proud and which he always 
pointed out when he talked of his play- 
ers, was “that every player I coached has 
gotten his degree.” He insisted that his 
boys concentrate on the books con- 
stantly at home and on the road. 


After that initial success in the NIT, 
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HICKEY COMPILES GREAT RECORD 


Hickey’s Bills played regularly in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden and he 
often described it as “our second home 
court.” The Metropolitan area fans 
loved St. Louis’ controlled fast-break 
game and they’d often favor the Bills 
with their cheers even though they 
were playing against a New York team. 
The Billikens played in six other NIT 
meetings and also participated in the 
Christmas Holiday tourney in New 
York besides playing independent 
games in Madison Square Garden dou- 
bleheaders. 

They also traveled from coast-to- 
coast and border-to-border during 
Hickey’s stay at the school. Regularly 
St. Louis was within the top 10 schools 
in the country in gate attendance and 
it always was listed among the schools 
that traveled the most miles. 

Hickey’s Billiken teams captured the 
Missouri Valley Conference title in 1952 
and 1957 and were co-Valley champs 
with Tulsa in 1955. A packed house was 
assured in St. Louis and Stillwater, 
Okla., whenever Hickey’s Bills tangled 
with Hank Iba’s Oklahoma State Cow- 
boys. Only once did Hickey’s team 
manage to win from the Cowpokes at 
home and in Stillwater during the same 
season. That was in 1956-67 and to him 
it was one of the great highlights of 
his career. 

Another rivalry that was almost as 
intense, occurred when the Bills played 
Adolph Rupp’s Kentucky Wildcats. The 
Bills beat the Cats in three Sugar Bowl 
contests, twice for the title, winning by 
scores of 42-40, 41-40 and 61-60. St. 
Louis’ fourth victory over Kentucky 
occurred in 1956-57 in Lexington, 71-70. 

That loss at Lexington was only the 
third suffered by Kentucky on its own 
floor in 13 years. However, Rupp’s 
N.C.A.A. champion Wildcats evened 
the series at 4-4 this season when they 
trimmed the Bills at Kiel, 73-60. Hick- 
ey’s personal record against Hank Iba, 
while coaching St. Louis, is six won, 15 
lost. The possibility of Marquette play- 
ing Kentucky or Oklahoma State in the 
near future is quite small. If it does not 
occur, basketball will certainly miss 
the colorful battles between Hickey, 
Iba and Rupp. 

Hickey, who succeeds Jack Nagle at 
Marquette, became upset early in the 
season when the University News of 
St. Louis U. began taking potshots at 
him and his players. He said that he 
was naturally disturbed by the man- 
ner in which the school paper handled 
the stories. He also said that as far as 
he knew there wasn’t any pressure on 
him from alumni groups. 

The Rev. Thomas C. Donohue, S. J., 


vice president of St. Louis University 
and chairman of the school’s Athletic 
Council, said, “Eddie’s resignation came 
as a blow to us and it certainly will 
take a lot of evaluation on our part to 
find a man of Hickey’s caliber.” 

Among the first to be considered as 
a candidate for the job by many of the 
Billiken fans was Easy Ed Macauley, 
former Billiken All-America who has 
been a member of the National Basket- 
ball Association’s St. Louis Hawks for 
the past two seasons and helped the pro 
team win the world’s championship this 
season. However, Macauley decided to 
continue playing pro ball as long as he 
was able and thus dropped out of the 
picture. 

Meanwhile, the Athletic Council, 
working directly through athletic di- 
rectors or school officials, contacted 
18 major college schools in the nation 
and asked permission to talk to their 
coaches. 

All but one of the schools gave their 
permission and the one that refused 
did so because its coach had a contract 
running for several more years. The 
Rev. C. L. Sanderson, S. J., dean of 
men for the university and the school’s 
faculty representative to the Missouri 
Valley Conference, remarked that 
‘““we’ve had a marvelous response from 
the schools because of the manner in 
which we’ve gone about this. Father 
Sanderson also stated that “we are try- 
ing to get the best possible coach there 
is and we plan to continue our program 
of excellent basketball with the same 
standard of high scholastics as devel- 
oped and fostered by Hickey in 
the past 11 years.” He also added that 
for the coach’s own protection St. Louis 
U. is not giving out any names of the 
men contacted. Applications from at 
least 20 additional coaches, besides 
those contacted, have been received by 
Billiken officials. 





Editor’s Note: Since the foregoing para- 
graph was written, John Bennington of 
Drake University has been signed to re- 
place Hickey as basketball coach at St. 
Louis University. 





Bic EIGHT TEAMS stood out in the re- 
lays action of the 49th annual Drake 
Relays in Des Moines, Iowa, April 26. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma State 
each won two relays in the huge, two- 
day carnival, and Texas won the other 
two in the university division. The Jay- 
hawks won the four-mile and two-mile 
events and their victory in the four- 
mile gave them a triple grand-slam 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The 10.3 Sprinter 
(Continued from page 20) 


ably the greatest talent a coach must 
possess to successfully transfer a boy 
to another event is salesmanship. The 
boy must be sold on why he should 
give up the dashes for another event. 
When the subject wilfully makes the 
transition, the next sales job for the 
coach is the idea of practice-practice 
and the price that has to be paid to be 
a success in the event. 

If the student becomes a more suc- 
cessful performer in the new event 
than in the sprints, which he will more 
times than not, if adequate practice 
and coaching prevail, his sprinting 
ability must be kept in mind for use 
in meets where it will pay off. But, 
when the competition increases more 
often than not, you will be better off 
point-wise with the 10.3 sprinter in an 
event which has more room for im- 
provement than the sprint, if it meets 
his physical capabilities and he works 
hard enough on it to perfect the event. 

A 10.3 runner can be a valuable as- 
set to a team when his ability is used 
in events where there is some possibil- 
ity of him achieving a superior per- 
formance which he will never accom- 
plish in the dashes because of his he- 
reditary limitations. His speed is suf- 
ficient in many cases to be an asset to 
a relay team and it will also be an as- 


set to any other track and field event 
in which he has the other necessary 
characteristics with which to excel. 
Points in a relay and in other selected 
and accomplished events would quite 
assuredly prove more practical than 
looking good in a heat of the hundred- 
yard dash. 





Dales & Murchison 

(Continued from page 22) 

dends this past indoor season when the 
Western Michigan University team 
sprang a big surprise to unseat Notre 
Dame as the Central Collegiate Con- 
ference champion. The Broncos Scored 
5334 points with the Irish in second 
with 52% points, Marquette, third with 
4534; Drake, 18; Loyola 8, Bradley 6, 
and Central Michigan 1. 

Dales, a Cleveland product attended 
high school at Lincoln in Cleveland 
where he was active in gymnastics and 
wrestling. He attended Miami Universi- 
sity of Ohio, graduating cum laude. In 
his senior year he was a teaching fel- 
low in the Naval Aviation V-5 program 
in physical education. He then joined 
the navy and spent three years in ac- 
tive duty. 

He became a teaching fellow at 
Michigan after his naval service from 
which he received his MA. 


From 1947 through 1950 he taught 
in Cleveland’s East High School, coach- 
ing track and assisting in football. In 
1951-52 he was a teaching fellow at 
Michigan working toward his Ph.D. He 
went to Western Michigan University 
in the spring of 1952 as track coach. 
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FOOTBALL 
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FLORIDA STATE FOOTBALL CLINIC 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Progressive ® Modern ® New Ideas ® Latest Trends 


750 coaches in attendance last year. 
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(Gator Bowl Coach) 
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(Michigan State Coach) 
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(Los Angeles Rams Coach) 


% EDDIE ERDELATZ 
(Navy Coach) 
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(Minnesota Coach) 
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MID-WEST 


As THE 1958 Bic TEN BASEBALL season 
began (the final weekend of April) 
Ohio State’s Buckeyes had become a 
heavy favorite to succeed Northwest- 
ern as the champion. Marty Karow’s 
club firmly established itself in the 
role with a remarkable 13-1 record 
against non-conference competition. 


The lone loss was to Penn State, 
NCAA runnerup in 1957 and with 14 
lettermen back this season. Ohio State 
won the series with the Nittany Lons, 
2-1. 

Sensational Pitching by veterans Ron 
Nischwitz and Jim Rutecki, who be- 
tween them had an earned-run aver- 
age of a shade over one run per game, 
paced Ohio success before the confer- 
ence schedule opened. Long distance 
slugging by Capt. Vern Barkstall, out- 
fielder, and sophmore John Edwards, 
catcher, also contributed. 

Coach Karow was pleasantly sur- 
prised by his club’s strong start. Major 
league scouts had lifted his two top 
senior players during the winter: pitch- 
er-fullback Galen Cisco and cager-out- 
fielder Frank Howard. 

On other early results it appeared 
Minnesota was best equipped to give 
Ohio State its chief argument. Coach 
Dick Siebert, former major league first 
baseman, has a long-hitting crew again. 
The Gophers, who won the NCAA title 
two years ago, copped 12 straight de- 
cisions after dropping their first pair 
on a Southern training tour. 

Northwestern’s defending champions 
have six regulars back but also suf- 
fered important losses to organized 
baseball. Checkbook lures snagged star 
pitchers Jay Hook and Dick Hill from 
ex-Giant star, Freddy Lindstrom. The 
latter’s own son, all-Big Ten catcher in 
1957, also signed with eligibility re- 
maining. 

Iowa and Illinois are regarded as 
having good enough teams to sneak 
in if the race proves tight. As Coach 
Lee Eilbracht of the Illini put it, “Any- 
thing can happen in as short (15- 
game) a schedule as ours.” 








THE Bic TEN OUTDOOR TRACK MEET, 
on tap at Purdue May 23-24, is ex- 
pected to bring a repeat of the indoor 
three-way struggle among _  [Illionis, 
which won it, Indiana and Ohio State. 

The Illini may be even stronger out- 
doors with ace sprinter Bob Mitchell 
able to run in two dashes, instead of 
one, and also compete in the low hur- 
dles. In addition, Coach Leo Johnson 
has three good entries in the discus 
which is not on the indoor program, of 
course. They are Bob Pellant and Ted 
Caiazza, who placed second and fourth 
last year, and sophomore Norm Ehlers. 


Indiana, though, should be in better 
physical shape for the outdoor exer- 
cises. Its chance of repeating indoor 
honors was crippled by leg injuries to 
hurdler Tom Campbell and sprinter- 
jumper Greg Bell. As a consequence 
the Hoosiers scored but 35 points to 
Ohio State’s 39 and Illinois’ 47%. 

Coach Larry Snyder’s Buckeye forces 
will be led, of course, by its brilliant 
all-around performer, Olympian Glenn 
Davis. 


If someone mistakes Ohio State’s 
football team for the Detroit Lions this 
fall it will be an entirely understand- 
able error. In fact, if Coach Woody 
Hayes really wants to go in for beef 
he can field a line which would make 
any pro coach proud. 

A recent shift at Ohio spring drills 
found 250-pound Danny James going 
from No. 2 center post to possible No. 
1 guard. The other guard is slated to 
be 250-pound Ernie Spychalski. 

At tackles the Buckeye mentor, who 
has had fabulous success in the rough- 
tough Big Ten, can pick and choose 
among such dreadnaughts as 305-pound 
Birtho Bryant, 250-pound Al Crawford, 
235-pound Jim Marshall, 255-pound 
Jim Tyrer. If he wishes, he can throw 
in 250-pound Ernie Wright who pres- 
ently is listed at guard. 

The ends are little fellows: 220- 
pound Jim Houston, 205-pound Rusty 
Bowermaster, 225-pound Dick Michaels 
and 200-pound Tom Morgan. 

In the midst of their beef trust, od- 
dly, is a 186-pound center, Danny 
Fronk. He was a regular last season as 
were Houston, Bowermaster and 
Marshall. 

Behind this formidable wall of flesh 
Hayes still has the great ball. carriers 
of last season: Fullback Bob White 
and Halfback Don Clark plus veterans 
Frank Kremblas, quarterback, and 
Dick LeBeau, halfback. They’re all in 
the 190-to 210 pound class. 

See what we mean about the Lions? 

At any rate, it’s no wonder Ohio 
State is a solid winter-book favorite in 
the 1958 Big Ten grid race. Michigan 


State, not so ponderous but with a lot 
of horses as usual, is granted No. 2 in 
the early speculation on next fall’s hel- 
met-banging. 

Most of the conference schools began 
their spring work after Easter furlough 
which meant their annual windup 
spring games came during May. Min- 
nesota, Northwestern and Purdue 
played games against alumni teams but 
Illinois dropped the practice. 


THERE IS NO way to practice for the 
two-mile run except lots of running. 
That’s exactly what Minnesota star 
Bud Edelen does. 


He estimated the other day he runs 
1300 miles annually in practice and 
meets. His average is 25 miles a week, 
sun, rain or snow. 

Edelen is Minnesota’s greatest dis- 
tance runner in history. Because of 
weather conditions in the state not 
many great trackmen have developed 
at Minnesota. Edelen already has far 
surpassed the times of past Gopher 
marathoners. 

His top two-mile time is 9:05 but he 
believes he’ll break nine minutes ere 
the year is out. At only 20 years of age 
— he’s a junior — this is remarkable 
time. Most great distance runners don’t 
bloom until they’re in their mid-twen- 
ties. 

He has set his goal as making the 
1960 U. S. Olympic team. 


EicHt Bic TEN CAGERS were selected 
in the professional draft but only a 
few may play. The Industrial Basket- 
ball League has become a worthy rival 
of the pros for grabbing off talented 
collegians. 

At any rate, the Big Ten cagers se- 
lected were Indiana’s Archie Dees by 
Cincinnati, Minnesota’s George Kline 
by Minneapolis, Michigan State’s Jack 
Quiggle by Detroit, Ohio State’s Ken 
Sidle by St. Louis, Michigan’s Pete Til- 
lotson by Syracuse, and Illinois’ Don 
Ohl, Ohio State’s Frank Howard and 
Michigan State’s Larry Hedden, all by 
Philadelphia. 


Bic TEN SCHOOLS split national gym- 
nastics honors when Illinois, perennial 
champion, had to share with upstart 
Michigan State in the NCAA finals 
held April 12 at East Lansing. 

Illinois, the favorite, was hurt by an 
injury to all-around star, Bob Diamond, 
and MSU got a big boost from newly- 
eligible Thad Muzyczko. 

Abe Grossfeld, Illinois’ Olympic ace, 
won three events and placed second in 
another to be the national meet’s top 
individual scorer. The title share was 
Illinois’ eighth NCAA gym crown fol- 
lowing its nine straight Big Ten titles. 
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SOUTHWEST 


HERE’S A NEAT DOUBLE STEAL. We pil- 
fered it from Blackie Sherrod of the 
Dallas Times-Herald who picked it up 
some place or other . . . Hear about 
the chicken who swallowed a racing 
form and began laying odds .. . speak- 
ing of double steals, the Rice Owls 
must have approached some sort of 
record when they worked three of ’em 
in one game recently and had a total 
of 13 stolen bases in all in beating Tex- 
as Tech in baseball 10-1 on one RBI. 

On the baseball note, Sam Houston 
State and University of Houston con- 
ducted a Noble Experiment by playing 
a doubleheader in which 3 balls was a 
walk, 2 strikes a strikeout, and 2 outs 
constituted a half-inning ... they 
reeled off both games at the Bearkat 
diamond in Huntsville in less than 
three hours, but the scoring was low 
(UH won ’em both) and even with an 
extra-inning tilt, the whole thing was 
over in record time with a half-inning 
completed in some instances in less 
than a minute... a post-game critique 
of participants and fans revealed the 
experiment wasn’t too popular either 
with players or spectators, but the 3- 
ball, 2-strike gimmick might be okay if 
there still were 3 outs a half-inning. 

THE Texas LONGHORNS are an odds- 
on choice to win the Southwest Con- 
ference baseball title for the ump- 
teenth time with a big lead going into 
the home stretch . . . the sparkplug 
of Bibb Falk’s nine has been gridder 
Max Alvis, who is rattling the boards 
with base hits and a .500-plus average 
to the extent the pro baseball scouts 
are getting interested, and football 
coach Darrell Royal is getting nervous 
watching the scouts watch his probable 
regular of next fall ... Rick Herrscher, 
S.M.U.’s_ stellar all-conference cage 
star of last winter, bypassed his senior 
diamond season with the Mustangs to 
sign with the Milwaukee organization, 
and was assigned to the Austin club of 
the Texas League... his debut was an 
auspicious one — he slammed out 
two doubles his first two times at bat. 

ARKANSAS is joyously acclaiming its 
golf team that was closing in on the 
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SWC team crown at this writing to go 
with the Razorbacks’ cross-country ti- 
tle and cage co-championship with 
S.M.U. In the pre-season analysis, it 
looked like S.M.U. with defending sin- 
gles conference player Jerry Pittman 
or Texas Tech would win it... if not 
them, surely it would be a tough Bay- 
lor team or Texas A. & M. with 
Kentucky’s state amateur champ in 
Bobby Nichols . . . but Arkansas’ Ray 
Barnes and Jerry Breckenridge have 
led the Porkers to a big early lead. 

Texas has won all the SWC team 
titles in tennis since they started de- 
termining a team champion a decade 
ago, and with a home court schedule 
advantage for the stretch drive is fa- 
vored to repeat again ... Rice, how- 
ever, has a fair chance at ending the 
Longhorn domination if its sopho- 
morish crew can come through on the 
road ... Ronnie Fisher and Art Foust, 
the Owls’ two talented sophs, pulled a 
tremendous upset in the recent River 
Oaks Invitational net tourney in Hous- 
ton when they knocked off the “name” 
duo of Barry McKay and Hugh Stewart 
in doubles and won a set from the Bill 
Talbert-Sammy Giammalva team... 
There are more good sophs in the cir- 
cuit in the net sport than in years — 
Fisher and Foust, John Skogstad of 
Baylor, Bill Dixon of S.M.U., Terry 
Todd of Texas among them. 

When the Southwest Conference 
meet takes place in Dallas on May’9-10, 
there will be a lot of activities on 
scattered fronts with competition in 
track and field, tennis, and golf, as 
well as important administrative de- 
velopments taking place in the meet- 
ings of the faculty representatives, 
coaches, athletic directors, and business 
managers ... But if you have to pick 
one individual for the spotlight, it 
would have to be Texas’ brilliant and 
versatile track whiz, Eddie Southern 
... the Dallas youth will be perform- 
ing for the home folks, and what a 
spring he has had! .. . He has tied 
the national collegiate record for the 
open 440 in 46.2, ran a fantastic 44.6 
anchor when Texas set a national rec- 
ord in the mile relay, and nipped the 
mighty Bobby Morrow in the 220... 
he also had a 9.4 win in the 100 the 
only time he ran that distance .. . some 
folks feel the remarkable Mr. South- 
ern could run and win the two-mile if 
the points were needed .. . But Texas 
is expected to run off with the team 
honors, though S.M.U. has some qual- 
ity boys who could push ’em a little 
on their home grounds . . . The Mus- 
tangs’ famed high jump duo of Bertil 
Holmgren and Don Stewart will be in 
the limelight, with Stewart out to bet- 
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Comfort and long wear... . they're 

both assured when you buy Wigwam 

Socks. Order basketball socks now 
. select school color from these 

ten fast-colored tops: 
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Coaches, send us the name of your 
school administrator and we'll send him 
information on how your school can profit 
with a UniMac laundry installation. 


We'll tell him how schools everywhere 
are saving time and money by laundering 
all athletic washables with UniMac, the 
heavy duty, commercial wash-rinse-ex- 
tractor. 


We'll tell him how UniMac saves on 
athletic washables because mud, sweat 
and dirt are immediately removed; how 
UniMac completely eliminates costly laun- 
dry service, shrinkage and losses; how 
UniMac reduces required inventory of 
washables and how UniMac does a big 
job in only 10 sq. ft. of floor space and 
is easy and inexpensive to install, main- 
tain and operate. 


We'll tell him how pleased other school 
administrators are with their Unimac in- 
stallation and send him a list of the many 
school athletic departments now enjoying 
the speed and convenience of a UniMac 
laundry. 


SEND US THE NAME OF YOUR 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


We'll do our best to help win him over 
so you can have delivery of your UniMac 
this summer and be ready for the big fall 
season. 


DO IT TODAY! 
WRITE Dept. F-58 
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Company 


723 Ponce de Leon Place, N. E. 
ATLANTA 6, GEORGIA 
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SOUTHWEST 


(Continued from page 37) 


ter his own SWC record of 6-10% of 
last year, and Holmgren who has beat 
his teammates several times and twice 
has bettered 6-9 this spring . . . Rice’s 
Dale Moseley and Leonard Fawcett 
should have a good duel with the Texas 
Aggies’ Emmett Smallwood in the broad 
jump . . . Smallwood set the league 
record of 25-1% last year, but the Owl 
pair have beaten him this spring, with 
Moseley’s 24-10% at the Texas Relays 
the year’s best for the trio. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLERS are coming in 
for considerable attention in track and 
field in the Southwest, too... the mile 
and mile relay were figured to be the 
best crowd pleasers at the state meet 
in Austin in early May... leading up 
to the season finale, John Cooper of 
Fort Worth Tech had registered a phe- 
nomenal 4:20.5 in the mile, and Bobby 
Barrett of Midland had been under 
4:25 (the current state mark) to pose 
a threat ... Andrews from West Texas 
had the nation’s best mile relay time of 
3:21.1, but only nipped Abilene by a 
tenth of a second while setting the 
mark .. . And Baytown,which holds 
the national record for that event at 
3:17.9 set a few years ago, is strong 
again, along with such schools as La- 
mar of Hoston, Victoria, North Side of 
Fort Worth, etc.—in fact, several 
teams are capable of 3:20 or better if 
pushed by the strong competition that 
will come at state. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 


(Continued from page 34) 

(they previously had won the Texas 
and Kansas Relays) and an unprece- 
dented ninth straight victory in the 
event. Coach Bill Easton has used six 
different combinations over the past 
three years to bat this 9-for-9. Jerry 
McNeal, who anchored the Jayhawks 
at Drake, has been on every entry and 
not even Wes Santee ran on more vic- 
torious Four-Mile Clubs. Verlyn 
Schmidt, who replaced the injured Dale 
Lubs, Tom Skutla and Don Greenlee 
round out the Jayhawks team which 
covered the four miles in 17:24.7 at 
Drake. The Jayhawks time in their own 
relays was 17:14.2 and earlier they won 
at Texas in 17:12.4. 

Two American collegiate records and 
eight Drake records were set in the 20- 
event, two-day program, which was 
witnessed by 15,000 shivering fans on 
the final day. Nebraska won the shuttle 
hurdle and the sprint medley, while 
Oklahoma State took the 440 and 880- 
yard events. 

Kansas’ Olympic discus champion, 
Al Oerter, won that event and broke 
his own Drake record of 177 feet, 10 





inches with a heave of 185 feet, 7% 
inches. The 237-pound Kansas senior, 
who had uncoiled a 202-6 toss in the 
Arkansas Relays April 5, thus became 
the first man in history to score a 
triple grand-slam in any single event 
on the Texas-Kansas-Drake circuit. 
Oerter, who had won the shot put 
events at Texas on 56-1 and at Kansas 
on 55-8 fell off in his attempt at a 
grand-slam by finishing third at Drake 
with 54-3. Bob Henry of Minnesota was 
the winner with 55-9. 
. 2.8 

Houston won the Southwestern In- 
tercollegiate golf championship with an 
1194 stroke total and North Texas State 
finished second with 1225, while Okla- 
homa State was tied for fifth place 
with Southern Methodist with 1255, and 
Oklahoma was twelfth with 1289. The 
Cougars bagged the overall team title 
with 85% points and the North Texas 
Eagles were second with 32%, after 
losing the match play final to Houston, 
3% to 2%. Jack Cupit of Houston fired 
rounds of 72-70-72-75 for a 289 and the 
individual championship. Dick Whetzle 
of North Texas was fourth with a 297. 

* & 

Nearly 130 Iowa State winter and 
spring sport athletes will be honored 
by four Story County and Ames groups 
at a dinner in Ames, Iowa, May 6, and 
Jim Doran, All-America end and a 
member of three world champion De- 
troit Lions teams will be the speaker. 
Members of the basketball, baseball, 
golf, swimming, tennis, track and 
wrestling teams will be honored. 


x s&.. & 

Charles Terry, the North Texas State 
sophomore who recently won the Na- 
tional AAU middleweight boxing title, 
will go on a two-week tour of Australia 
and be given a chance to try out for the 
United States Olympic boxing team. 
Terry upped his career record to 62 
victories in 64 fights by knocking out 
Wallace McClure, 1958 national Golden 
Gloves middleweight champion, for the 
AAU crown in Chicago, April 21. 





BASE RUNNING 

(Continued from page 29) 

level and if taught properly can be very 
interesting to youngsters. 

One of the greatest aids in teaching 
any fundamental connected with any 
sport is through game-like condition 
drills and certainly baserunning is no 
exception. It is this authors firm belief 
that any baseball coach on the Little 
League, American Legion, or High 
school level could enjoy unexpected 
success by including baserunning as 
an important phase of their teaching in 
daily drills. Who knows, in the process 
another Ty Cobb might be in the mak- 
ing. 
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Wrestling 
(Continued from page 18) 


and construct, inductively, the philoso- 
phy of our sport. 

SUCH IS THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE. 
Not a complete philosophy of wrestling, 
but a demonstration of the discipline 
whereby, from the sport we have, we 
can construct the philosophy we — 
unwittingly — use. Having constructed 
the philosophy of the sport, we then 
should be able to improve our teaching 
methods. 

To me, the most evident principle at 
work in amateur wrestling is the phe- 
nomena which I term the “Four LEVELS 
OF WRESTLING.” For it is obvious to me 
that almost every wrestler, in almost 
every bout, executes his maneuvers at 
one of four levels of skill and perform- 
ance. These four levels, designated by 
the principle whereby power is ob- 
tained, I have classified as (1) Pure 
power, (2) Power and movement, (3) 
Movement with power, and (4) Pure 
movement. 

At the most fundamental (I reject 
the term “lowest’”) level there are the 
maneuvers which are possible through 
sheer superiority of power. Here the 
principle seems to be a search for a 
combination of muscles which is most 
powerful, most efficient, and most en- 
during. Thus the legs (40% more pow- 
erful than the arms) are employed 
whenever skill and maneuverability 
are not important. And, in another il- 
lustration, holds which employ the arms 
in a pulling movement are preferred 
to holds which employ the arms in a 
pushing movement. The late Ed Gal- 
lagher, himself a professor of kineseol- 
ogy, used to tell of learning from 
“Farmer” Burns the combinations 
which gave his wrestlers the advantage 
of superior muscle power. 

At the next level, the search for 
superior power incorporates a move- 
ment for leverage. Here the principle 
seems to be a shift to a different ful- 
crum — hence a different length of 
lever — to secure superior power. Gal- 
lagher, an engineer himself, planned his 
holds to secure the superior lever, or — 
as was usually the case — to shift the 
fulcrum and thus increase the lever 
whenever opposing powers were bal- 
anced. At this level, obviously, strategy 
has become a factor. The wrestler must 
seek to make his opponent resist a 
lever, then shift to a more powerful 
lever. Power is still the key factor, but 
movement — at the proper time — has 
become important. 

At a third level a complete change of 
principle seems to have occurred, for 
now movement rather than power is 
of paramount importance. But here 
again the wrestler is seeking a tempo- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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NEW eee V-NECK 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


Another distinctive style especially 
designed for outstanding comfort, 
fit and appearance. Expertly 
tailored in a choice of 7 quality 
fabrics in school colors and com- 
binations. 


Just one of the complete line of 
quality athletic knitwear by SAND! 





SEE YOUR SAND KNIT DEALER, OR 
WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


FREE! iene 1958 catalog of athletic clothing sent 
—— FREE on request. 





| SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. \ 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN pS 

















BLEACHERS & GRANDSTANDS 


Manufactured by REEVES STEEL, INC. 
205 N. 12th Street» P O Box 1163 - Tampa ?, Fla. + Tel. 2-O0651 
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DURRELL 
“QUIG” 
NIELSEN 





ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





32nd ANNUAL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Utah State 


UNIVERSITY 
JUNE 9-14 


* Football 


DALLAS WARD 
University of Colorado 


%* Basketball 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 
also 
% Baseball and Training 

Clinics 


CONTACT: 
Director of Athletics 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 

for enrollment fees and 

information. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16-July 18 
July 21-August 22 


B.S. and M.S. Degrees 
in Physical Education 

















WHEN THE LOVABLE George (Doc) 
Nelson, for the past 37 years trainer 
and wrestling coach at Utah State Uni- 
versity, retired the last great and col- 
orful athletic leader passed from the 
Utah collegiate scene. (Doc) was the 
last remnant of the days when Ike 
Armstrong, Vadal Peterson and Einer 
Nielsen were the kingpins of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. E. L. (Dick) Romney 
and Doc led the fights for Utah State 
U. and Ott Romney wielded the power 
for Brigham Young U. 

It was a great combine when these 
men were at the helm and never was 
competition greater, tougher and 
cleaner in Utah’s college athletics. They 
were unyielding on the athletic field 
but splendid gentlemen and _ close 
friends off the court. The last 10 to 15 
years have brought many changes in the 
athletic setups at these three institu- 
tions but the old-time fans recall with 
great delight feats of athletic teams 
coached and trained by these men. 

It was about 25 years ago when Utah 
newspapers proclaimed that _ the 
Thanksgiving Day game that year 
would be featured by a half-time race 
between Doc, Utah State trainer, and 
Einer Nielsen, Utah trainer. Each 
would push his school’s water cart for 
the length of the football field. Many 
pictures were run in the papers and 
much speculation was done as to the 
outcome. But the race never came off. 
Why? Doc and Einer decided not to 
make a fool out of each other. But 
everyone got a big thump out of just 
the thought that the race might come 
off. 

Doc was one of the top grapplers in 
the nation before he joined the Utah 
State athletic forces. And he wrestled 
in the days when a man had to know 
how to wrestle — not be a professional 
actor. He estimates he’s performed in 
over 1,100 professional matches and 
among some of the top names to be 
remembered are Strangler Lewis, Ad 
Santell, Joe Stecher and Tom Drake. 

Highly popular on the Utah State 
campus with both athletes and non- 
athletes, Doc’s office is always a busy 
place with alums dropping in to say 
hello and to get the famous Nelson 
handshake. He’s an institution within 
himself and since the field house at 
Logan was officially named the George 
Nelson field house his name will be 
written on the sports pages for many 
years to come. And it couldn’t have 
happened to a finer fellow. WE SALUTE 
GrorGE (Doc) NELSON! 

MOontTANA STATE UNIVERSITY will like- 
ly present to Skyline foes next year 
the vaunted Colorado University Buf- 
falo running attack. At least that’s 
what grid fans over the rocky moun- 
tains country believe since Ray Jenkins, 


Colorado University end coach, was the 
unanimous selection to take over the 
head coaching duties at the Missoula 
institution replacing Jerry Williams. 
Jenkins was a one-time great Colorado 
fullback and served a coaching stint at 
Colorado Mines before joining the 
Buffs’ staff at Boulder. Williams felt 
he had assembled the makings of a 
good team for Montana U. so Jenkins 
may be stepping into a much better 


situation than his predecessors. 
* * * 


Dat Warp, Colorado coach, reached 
over the mountains to Utah State and 
picked Jack Nelson to become his new 
end coach. Nelson did a fine job at 
Utah State in developing ends and 
Ward thinks he can do the same for 
him at Boulder. Aggie followers sure- 
ly hate to see Nelson go because he 
has proved to be exceptionally capable 
not only in his grid coaching but in his 


baseball work and in contacting. 
oo oa * 


NEW FACES ... at Utah State Dave 
Kragthorpe as new diamond coach... 
LaDell Anderson as golf coach (of all 
things) at University of Utah... Dan 
Stavely wrestling and frosh grid coach 
at Colorado succeeding Hugh Davidson 
who will be Jenkins’ assistant at- Mon- 
tana ... and Bob Sweeney as new 
basketball coach at the University of 
New Mexico, he was the Lobos’ frosh 


hoop coach last season. 
* oo * 


Utah prep hoop coaches were sad- 
dened by the unfortunate death of 
Bucky O’Connor, Iowa basketball coach. 
O’Connor was slated to appear in the 
Utah high scool activities association 


athletic clinic this summer. 
* * * 


Jack Gardner and his Utah cagers 
will have their toughest pre-season 
lineup in Ute cage history come this 
December. Gardner even has San Fran- 
cisco appearing in the Ute fieldhouse 
this coming season. The Utes tangle 
with Oregon State, Texas Christian, St. 
Mary’s, West Texas State, Miami of 
Ohio, then play in the holiday festival 
at Madison Square Garden with such 
clubs as Dayton, St. Joseph’s Holy 
Cross, Cornell, Syracuse, Niagara and 
St. Johns. Then just after the season 
gets underway the Utes will meet the 


Dons on Jan. 30. 
* * * 


THINGS TO WATCH FoR... John Ron- 
ing to have a topflight football aggre- 
gation at Denver this fall... L. J. 
Silvester, Utah State’s top missile ex- 
pert, to set new Skyline records in 
both shot and discus before the spring 
season is over... Ray Nagel to change 
the Utah football pattern to emphasize 
a strong running attack with very lit- 
tle passing even though he has the great 
Lee Grosscupp in the quarterback slot. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


AND THE RAINS CAME. Among the 
Pacific Coast’s more substantial areas 
of pride, are included outstanding track 
performances and the weather. This 
season, both have been tied up together 
in what has been one of the weirdest 
cinder season beginnings in history. 

Since late-February, the traditional 
time for the track season to begin, a 
steady deluge of rain, wind, and in 
some places snow, has complicated 
what had promised to be a great year. 
Many meets have been forced to be 
cancelled, many more have been held 
with skies threatening an interruption 
at any moment. 

Many experts, including Stanford’s 
Payton Jordan, are moaning about the 
damage that nature has done to the 
track season this spring. 

In spite of the inclement weather, 
some outstanding individual marks 
have been hung up in practically every 
division. They include: 

(1) A world record by the Univer- 
sity of California’s sprint medley relay 
team. Although the Golden State team 
had to run it in Texas. The 3:19.8 time 
was hammered out by Golden Bear 
aces, Jack Yerman, Willie White, May- 
nard Orme, and Don Bowden (who 
whipped off a 1:49.1 half-mile to an- 
chor the foursome.) 

(2) A somewhat “comedy of errors” 
210-foot discus toss by Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Rink Babka. After a surveying 
crew was brought in to check the dis- 
tance, the mark was corrected to 189’ 
10”, but a slope that was detected be- 
yond the legal requirements, gave the 
Trojan monolith (6’5”, 254 pounds, 
chest: 54”) nothing more than a school 
record. The duel between Al Oerter 
and Babka will be a natural for the 
national track picture this season. 


(3) Little (5’ 4%”, 119 pounds) Ron 
Larrieu broke his own National Junior 
College two-mile record with a 9:21.1 
eight-lapper for Mt. San Antonio Col- 
lege. Coached by Hilmer Lodge, 
COACH & ATHLETE’S outstanding 
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Pacific Coast track coach last year, 
predicts that Ron will move the record 
even further before the year is out. 

(4) Glendale Hoover High School, 
California saw one of its sharpest pros- 
pects in an early season performance. 
John Rose pole vaulted 14’ %4” and 
was tabbed as one of the outstanding 
prep prospects in the area. 

* * * 
NEW AMERICAN MILE MARK? 
Chances for a new American mile 
mark loomed as a_ better-than-even 
chance, when it was announced that 
Ron Delaney and Herb Elliott, the sub- 
four minute miler from Australia, 
would meet at the famed Compton 
Invitational on June 6. Delaney, who 
holds the meet recorded at 3:59.0, stat- 
ed: “. . . I think a new mile record 
will go up and I don’t mind admitting 
Elliott has me worried.” Cal’s Don 
Bowden, first American to run under 
the magic figure, is also a good bet to 
be in the field, final exams permitting. 

Elliott has only two aims: Beat De- 

laney. Beat Landy’s 3:58 mark. 
* * * 

PCC AFTERMATH. The University of 
California at Los Angeles ended, as 
expected, all athletic relationships with 
Oregon, Oregon State, Idaho, and 
Washington State. This will be effec- 
tive following the Bruin’s official with- 
drawal from the disintegrating Pacific 
Coast Conference on July 1, 1959. 

University of ‘Southern California, 
however, was not as final. The Trojans 
left the door open for the Northwest 
schools in basketball and some minor 
sports. Although those Northwest 
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schools do not appear on the USC 
schedule for 1959 or 1960, there is a 
chance that they may be added after 
that date. University of Washington 
will remain as the only existing link 
between Southern California institu- 
tions and the other extreme. 

The Huskies and Stanford, whether 
in the PCC or not, will continue to be 
met on a regular’basis. 

UCLA, USC and California are all 
planning to leave the conference on 
the same date. 

* x * 
1960 WINTER OLYMPIC SUPPORT. 
Federal support for the 1960 side of 
the Winter Olympics came in the form 
of a bill signed by President Dwight 
Eisenhower. The president’s signature 
provides for the construction of a 
$3,500,000 arena at Squaw Valley. 

* * * 
TROJANS MAKE BIG SPLASH. Cali- 
fornia swimmers, in spite of having the 
Pacific Ocean at their doorstep, have 
never made the consistent splash in 
the collegiate swimming picture that 
many have hoped for. This year, how- 
ever, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia appears to be headed for some 
national prestige in the pool. 

The Trojan freshman team, bul- 
warked by two Australian teen-agers, 
Murray Rose and Jon Henricks, led a 
three-day assult on marks at New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, and wound up win- 
ners of the National AAU indoor swim- 
ming championship. 

The Los Angeles school beat out the 
New Haven Swim Club, made up of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Baylor Summer 






FOR BOYS AGES 8-15 


Under Direction of Christian Leaders of Character 
And Using Full Facilities of Million Dollar 
Campus of Baylor School 


All Sports — Horseback Riding — Archery and 
Marksmanship — All Crafts — Special 
Weekend Trip to Smoky Mountains 


TOTAL COST $295.00 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BAYLOR SUMMER CAMPS 


Operated by coaches and teachers of Baylor School for Boys 
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COACHING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Adelphi College Coaching School— Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. August 11-13. Directors: George E. Fah- 
erty, John E. Sipos. Courses: Basketball. Staff: Fred Schaus, 
Joe Curran, Bob Davies, “Woody” Weir. Others to be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $20.00, plus semi-private room. 


All American Coaching Clinic — Bemidji, Minnesota. June 
19-21. Directors: K. E. Wilson, H. J. Erickson. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Len Casanova, Gomer Jones, 
Adolph Rupp. Tuition: $15.00. 

Arizona State Coaches Association — August 18-23. Direc- 
tor: Joe M. Garcia, 4647 W. Whitton, Glendale, Arizona. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Golf, Tennis, Training, 
Baseball. Staff: Len Casanova, Forrest A. Anderson, George 
W. Druliner, G. E. “Moose” Detty. 


California Workshop for Physical Education & Coaching 
— California Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia. August 4-15. Director: J. B. Haralson. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Swimming, Athletic Train- 
ing, Golf, Tennis. Staff: Pete Elliott, Howie Dallmar, Pete 
Beiden, Lew Jennings, Noel Brown. Tuition: $10.00 for one 
week, $20.00 for two weeks. 

Colby College — Waterville, Maine. June 18-20. Director: 
Ellsworth W. Millett. Courses: Basketball and Football. 
Staff: Forrest E. Evashevski, Alvin Julian. Tuition: $22.50. 


University of Colorado — Boulder, Colorado. June 16-20. 
Director: Harry Carlson. Courses: Football, Basketball, 


Track & Field, Athletic Training, Baseball. Staff: Dal Ward, 
Sox Walseth, Frank Potts, Jack Rockwell, Frank Prentup, 
plus a visiting lecturer in Football and Basketball. Tuition: 
$10.00. 


DEWEY BROWN’S 1. Two-Hand and Forearm Shivers. 
2. Shiver Slide and Shiver Again. 
OFFENSE 3. Shiver Loop and Shiver Again. 


4. Grass Drills From Recoil. 


ManMeaker 


FOOTBALL MACHINES 


THRALL, TEXAS 


5. Pursuit Drills. 
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Connecticut Coaches Clinic — University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. August 12-14. Director: J. Orlean Chris- 
tian. Courses: Basketball, Football. Staff: Frank McGuire, 
Davey Nelson, John McLaughry. Tuition: $10.00 (Non-CIAC 
members). 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes — August 17-22. Direc- 
tor: Don McClanen, Suite 518 Professional Building, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. Courses: Inspirational lectures and discus- 
sions; lectures, demonstrations, discussions for coaches and 
college athletes in four major sports. Staff: Biggie Munn, 
Tad Wieman, Frank Broyles, Otto Graham, Dick Harp, Tex 
Winter, George Kell, Bebe Lee, others to be announced. 
Tuition: $35.00, includes room and board. 

Florida A & M University — Tallahassee, Florida. June 
9-13. Director: A. S. Gaither. Staff: Woody Hayes, Frank 
Howard, Bob Woodruff, Tom Nugent, Burton Ingweren, 
Gene Ellenson, Perry Moss, A. M. Coleman, Nick Kotey, 
Sam Lankford, Roy Crowe. Tuition: $17.00. 

Florida Athletic Coaches Association — August 4-7. Di- 
rector: Carey E. McDonald, Box 204, Silver Springs, Florida. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Athletic 
Training. Staff: To be announced. Tuition: FACA Members 
free, Non-members $15.00. 

Florida State University — Tallahassee, Florida. June 12- 
14. Director: Tom Nugent. Courses: Football. Staff: Duffy 
Daugherty, Murray Warmath, Sid Gilman, Bear Bryant, Tom 
Nugent, Florida State Staff, others to be announced. Tuition: 
$20.00, includes room 3 nights. 

Georgia Athletic Coaches Association — Atlanta, Georgia. 
August 11-14. Director: Dwight Keith, 310 Buckhead Ave- 
nue, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Athletic Training. Staff: (To be announced). Tuition: Mem- 
bers $7.00, Non-members $15.00, Exhibit fee $25.00. 





Priced Less Platform Boards, F.O.B. Thrall, Texas 


High School 7 Place $230 We Ship Now! 
University 7 Place $385 You Pay 

© OTE sien Sel $185 Nov. 1, 1958 
2-Man Sled $155 or 


Up to 3 years to pay — Ask for Terms 
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Indiana High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation — August 4-7. Director L. V. 
Phillips, Commissioner IH S A A, 812 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: 
Earle Edwards, Phil Dickens, Fred 
Schaus, Branch McCracken & Staff of 
Indiana University, also Indiana High 
School Coaches. Tuition: $1.00 for In- 
diana coaches, $10.00 .for out-of-state 
coaches. 

Kansas Coaching School — Wichita 
University, Wichita, Kansas. August 18- 
21. Director: C. H. Kopelk. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Treatment and 
Care of Athletic Injuries, 6-Man Foot- 
ball, Track and Baseball. Staff: Darrell 
Royal, Henry Iba, Eddie Wojecki, 
Frank Griffitts, others to be announced. 
Tuition: $10.00. 


Louisiana High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation — July 28-August 1. Directors: 
Woody Turner, 151 Charles Avenue, 
Shreveport, Louisiana and Coach Andy 
Pilney. Courses: Basketball, Football. 
Staff: Hank Iba, Bobby Dodd, Darrell 
Royal, LSU Staff and Tulane Staff. Tui- 
tion: $5.00, Housing on Tulane Campus. 


University of Michigan — Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. June 22-July 3. Director: 
Howard C. Leibee. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Track, Training. Staff: Ben- 
nie Oosterbann, Bill Perigo, Don Can- 
ham, Jim Hunt. Tuition: $20.00 Resi- 
dent, $30.00 Non-resident. 

Mississippi Association of Coaches — 
August 5-8. Director: Sammy Bartling, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: 
John Vaught, Wade Walker, Frank 
Broyles, Ed Diddle. Tuition: $10.00 
Members, $15.00 All others. 

Missouri Sports Association — Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 
August 5-9. Director Lyle E. Boyles, 
10610 Hill Park Terrace, Independence, 
Missouri. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Training. Staff: Tommy Prothro, Ray 
Eliot, “Bus” Mertes, Norris Patterson, 
Bill Strannigan, Blair Gullion, Jim 
Nelson. Tuition: $15.00. 

New Hampshire Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association, Inc. — Farragut Inn, 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire. June 22- 
24. Director: J. Robert Eddy, 121 N. 
State Street, Concord, N. H. Courses: 
Football, Soccer, Basketball, Baseball, 
Training. Staff: Davey Nelson, Adolph 
Rupp, Fred Schaus, John Squires, 
Archie Allen, others to be announced. 
Tuition: $17.50; Board, Room, Tuition 
— In-state $22.50; Out-of-state $30.00. 


New Mexico Coaching School — Au- 
gust 3-9. Director: C. H. “Doc” Ledbet- 
ter. Courses: Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Training. Staff: Bill Meek, Sonny 
Grandelius, Lou Agase, Buckey O’Con- 
ner, Tex Winters, George Pitrol, L. F. 
Diehm. Tuition: Non-members $15.00, 
Members $10.00. 
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Northern Michigan College — Mar- 
quette, Michigan. August 4-6. Director: 
C. V. “Red” Money. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Training, Officiating. Staff: 
Jack Mollenkopf, Ray Eddy, others to 
be announced. Tuition: None. Room 
and Board on campus if desired. 


Ohio Football Coaching School — 
August 11-16. Director: Jim Robinson, 
Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 
Courses: Football. Staff: Duff Daugh- 
erty, Woody Hayes, Bud Wilkinson, 
Jack Mollenkopf, Nick Kotys, Doyt 
Perry. Tuition: Members $10.00, Non- 
members $15.00. 


Oklahoma Coaches Association — 
August 10-14. Director: Leon Bruner, 
335 S. E. 25, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball. 
Staff: Paul Bryant, Terry Brennan, 
Chuck Moser. Tuition: $10.00. 


East Pennsylvania Coaches Clinic — 
June 16-19. Director: Marty Baldwin, 
Box 205, E. Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: Terry Brennan, Milton Bruhn, 
William Leckonby, Richard Coleman, 
Ken Millen, Clair Bee, Bob Davies, Ed- 
die Zanfrini. Tuition: $45.00 Complete 
— Room, Board, Banquet, Golf. 


(Continued on page 48) 





August 3-8 


1623 Harrington St. Newberry, S. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COACHES ASSN. 
COACHING CLINIC 


Columbia, S. C. 


FOOTBALL 


JACK CURTICE 
Stanford 


EARLE EDWARDS 
N. C. State 


BASKETBALL 
ALVIN (Doggie) JULIAN 


Dartmouth 


Athletic Injuries 
(Trainer, Orthopedist) 


TUITION, $4 (members) 
$15 (non-members) 
(Or $10 for one course) 


All-Star football, basketball games 
Sessions in air-conditioned hotel 
Rooms free in university dorms 
Meals about $2.50 per day 


HARRY H. HEDGEPATH 








MISSISSIPPI 


ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
COACHING SCHOOL 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
HOTEL HEIDELBERG 


Jackson, Miss. — Aug. 5-8 


STAFF 


ED DIDDLE 
Western Kentucky, Basketball 


JOHN VAUGHT 
Mississippi, Football 


FRANK BROYLES 


Arkansas, Football 


WADE WALKER 

Miss. State, Football 
. 

TUITION 
$10.00 for members 
$15.00 for non-members 
+ 
For Further Information, Write: 


SAMMY BARTLING, EXEC. SECY. 


Millsaps College Jackson, Miss. 








15th Annual Clinic 


CLAIR BEE, N. Y. Military Academy 
BOB DAVIES, Ex-Professional Great 











Eastern Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Coaches Assn. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


June 16-17-18-19 
FOOTBALL 


TERRY BRENNAN, Notre Dame 
MILT BRUHN, Wisconsin 

BILL LECKONBY, Lehigh 

DICK COLEMAN, Princeton 
KEN MILLEN, Carlisle H. S. 


BASKETBALL 


TRAINING 


EDDIE ZANFRINI, Princeton 


Fee: $45 


Includes Room, Board, Banquet, 
Tuition, Free Golf 





For further information, write 


MARTY BALDWIN 


CLINIC DIRECTOR 
BOX 205, EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 











TOM 
SILER 


Knoxville 
News- 
Sentinel 





SOUTHEAST 


THE NCAA, the round-robin sched- 
ules and the weatherman .. . these 
three held the spotlight around the 
Southeastern Conference the past few 
weeks. 

The weather reminded you of the 
monsoon season: Baseball, track, golf 
and tennis schedules were a shambles 
and there were times when heavy and 
consistent rains wiped out practice for 
almost a week at a time. 


ROUND-ROBIN football sounded 
just swell, but the idea met a quiet, if 
lingering, death in Atlanta a few weeks 
ago. 

The late Bill Alexander, long-time 
coach at Georgia Tech, led a long and 
futile fight for the round robin slate 
two decades ago. Nothing ever came 
of it. 

Finally, three years ago, the two 
Mississippi schools led a battle to set 
’em up. Schedules were lined up for 
1960-61-62. Each school had five “tra- 
ditional” foes and filled out the slates 
so that every school met every other 
school over a short span. 

But no contracts on the 1960-61-62 
games were signed. As the time ap- 
proached to “firm up” the round-robin 
agreements there was much backing 
away, squabbling and grumbling. 
Bobby Dodd at Georgia Tech wanted 
no part of the schedules, nor did Bow- 
den Wyatt of Tennessee or Jim Corbett 
at Louisiana State. 

As the months passed they picked up 
supporters. Wally Butts didn’t want 
the SEC or anybody else telling him 
he had to pay $35,000 to Mississippi 
State for a game in Athens. Paul Bry- 
ant of Alabama, although new on the 
scene, didn’t like the idea, either. 

The athletic directors tabled the 
whole thing a few weeks ago... so 
now the schedule-making business is 
back on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

And Ole Miss, to point up the prob- 
lem that has confronted them for 
years, has only five SEC games this 
1958 season. The SEC says you must 
play six games, but the Rebels say 
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they could get only five league games. 
Bernie Moore, the commissioner, is em- 
powered to designate a non-conference 
contest as a game that will count in 
the conference race. 


He designated Arkansas a few years 
ago and the Razorbacks defeated Ole 
Miss in a thriller. 


THE NCAA stepped in and embar- 
rassed Auburn mightily. Just a few 
days before the Plainsmen were to get 
out of the doghouse the NCAA closed 
the door for three years ... no TV 
appearances (after the already-ar- 
ranged 1958 show with Tennessee) and 
no bow] games until 1961. 


This observer is not going to argue 
the guilt of Auburn one way or the 
other. 


But the NCAA method of doing 
things is hardly the right way. Public 
opinion does not support the NCAA. 
And public opinion always wins in the 
long run. The NCAA refuses, as a mat- 
ter of policy, to reveal the evidence in 
any case. 


This is a mistake, unless the NCAA is 
afraid of legal action. The NCAA 
could shut up any offender in one min- 
ute — just spell out in simple lan- 
guage what the school did. The NCAA 
said Auburn had knowledge of illegal 
aid to Don Fuell, but that’s as far as 
the NCAA would go. 


Auburn denied the charges. So it’s 
the NCAA word against the Auburn 
word. 


When a man is on trial the public 
has a right to the evidence at hand. 
The same should hold in the NCAA 
actions. Until this is done the public 
isn’t going to back up the NCAA or 
the school. It is going to be very puz- 
zled and very cynical. 


ONE COACH, in discussing the Au- 
burn case with this writer, hit the 
bullseye on an appalling situation. 


“The public doesn’t care,” he said. 
“IT mean that — the public doesn’t 
care at all. It’s strictly a matter of 
whether you get caught or not.” 


This is entirely true. I failed to hear 
fans criticizing Auburn. Rather, the 
fans felt sorry for Auburn. If the 
NCAA had spelled out the evidence it 
had on Auburn the fans would not 
have had that attitude. ’m assuming 
that the NCAA had sufficient evi- 
dence. 

The fans do not seem to realize that 
college football must be cleaned up. 
Fact is, many felt hard at other schools 
who apparently had put the “finger” 
on Auburn. Yet it is a fact that several 
SEC coaches have stood up in confer- 
ence meetings and told their associates 
that, if evidence warranted it, they 
would turn in a rival school in a min- 
ute. 

This is as it should be. 

But the picture cannot be cleared up 
unless the NCAA presents the case as 
would a court of law. 

Public opinion must demand that the 
NCAA have the fortitude to stand up 
and recite chapter and verse wherein 
Coach Joe Blow or the school violated 
the rules. Then there’d be no bickering 
and the accused would have no excuse 
whatsoever for the penalty incurred. 


SPOOK MURPHY, the new Memphis 
State coach, is telling his Memphis 
backers—the downtown group charged 
with raising $75,000 in scholarship 
money — that he intends to keep some 
of the local prep stars at home. An- 
other way of saying that Ole Miss can- 
not recruit them in droves as in the 
past. 
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Wrestling 
(Continued from page 39) 


rary superiority of power — only now 
he employs movement to secure the 
power. It is at this level in recent years 
that we have developed “chain” wrest- 
ling, “sequence” wrestling, the “float- 
ing” or “loose” ride, and the “trap” pin- 
hold. It is also the level employed in 
various Westernized forms of ju-jitsu, 
for the principle involves a movement 
which exploits the sustained power of 
one’s opponent (“Give way with pow- 
er”). Thus we have such combinations 
as the switch-roll, or the drag-tackle. 


The final (perhaps highest and cer- 
tainly the rarest) level of wrestling is 
a level of pure movement — one which 
appears to employ principles of vector 
dynamics. At this level the wrestler 
uses movement alone to derange a bal- 
ance of forces and thus secure a tempo- 
rary superiority of power. Such a 
principle incorporates two facts: First, 
that in any balance of forces gravity 
has an effect; Second, a slight addi- 
tional force, from a new direction, can 
have a tremendous effect in upsetting 
the balance of forces. 


So far we have confined the discus- 
sion to definition. Let us take a simple 
hold that is familiar to all wrestlers — 
the “switch” — and illustrate it on 
all four levels. 

At the “power” level the wrestler 
simply swings out, sets his lever over 
his opponent’s arm and into the crotch, 
and applies power until his opponent is 
flattened to the mat. We all have wrest- 
lers so bountifully endowed with arm 
strength that they never progress be- 
yond this form of the maneuver. 

At the second level, we have the 
wrestler with slightly less power but 
more agility. This man swings out to 
the switching position and sets his 
lever. But when he feels his opponent 
resist, he slids his base farther away — 
even elevating his hips from the mat 
slightly — and thus increases his lever. 
The effect of the added movement has 
been to shift the fulcrum, increase the 
lever arm, and thus multiply the avail- 
able power. 

At the third level we have the wrest- 
ler who employs movement first to 
secure added power. This wrestler will, 
from the bottom, feint a movement to- 
ward a “sideroll” or “wing”. Usually 
the conditioned reaction for the top 
wrestler is to “plane” out to the side. 
Immediately the bottom wrestler re- 
verses his motion into a switch, having 
maneuvered his opponent into a posi- 
tion of minimum power. 

The fourth level — first demonstrated 
to me by NCAA champion Buddy 
Arndt, in 1946 — is an alteration of 
balance forces by shifting the axis of 
reference some 90° in any direction. 
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Arndt swung out in a normal switching 
position and inserted his lever. Then, 
when his opponent met the power and 
successfully opposed it, Arndt shot his 
inside leg (the one closest to his oppon- 
ent) back through in a reverse sitout. 
Because his opponent was completely 
involved, so far as power was con- 
cerned, with blocking the power of the 
switch, he was unable to stop the re- 
verse sit-through. 

Such are the “Four Levels of Wrest- 
ling” as illustrated by four variations 
of the switch. I am certain that we 
can classify all variations of all holds 
on these four levels. If so, then obvious- 
ly one of the basic philosophical prin- 
ples of our sport is a four-level classi- 
fication of maneuvers. Once we recog- 
nize the fact, we can begin to discover 
other principles of the philosophy of 
wrestling. And when we have evolved 
a philosophy of wrestling we will 
know better “How to Coach Wrest- 
ling”. 
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SHOPPING NOTES-.-- For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





THE SQUID 
ANKLE BRACE 





Complete protection! Rawlings has 
introduced a running mate to the pop- 
ular BKB Octopus knee brace, called 
the Squid. It is an ankle brace de- 
signed by Ohio State’s Ernie Biggs 
and provides the same optimum of in- 
jury protection or prevention, econ- 
omy, and practicality as the Octopus. 

The elastic surgical cloth Squid is 
light, can be put on with the desired 
amount of tension each time, permits 
freedom of movement, and is self-ap- 
plicable. As with the Octopus, the 
Squid enables coaches to face a season 
knowing that key players will not be 
missing games because of ankle in- 
juries. 

For further information write to 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, 
2300 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 





RAWLING’S 
Heart of the Hide 
Gloves and Mitts 





HEART OF THE HIDE 
GLOVES AND MITTS 


An exclusive set of professional 
gloves and mitts labeled Heart of the 
Hide will be the featured numbers in 
Rawlings’ 1958 line. These gloves and 
mitts will be made from the choice 
shoulder cut of only the finest hides. 

It is anticipated that the Heart of 
the Hide program, in keeping with 
Rawlings’ reputation for quality crafts- 
manship, will cement Rawlings’ posi- 
tion as the leading maker of gloves 
and mitts for major league ball play- 
ers. 

Three fielders’ gloves, a _ trapper 
mitt, and a catcher’s mitt will be in- 
cluded in this select group. The extra 
long-fingered HSP (Herb Score) and 
the extra large HH (Harvey Haddix) 
models will lead the way in the con- 
ventional gloves. Headlining the Play- 
maker line will be the completely new, 
redesigned PM (Stan Musial) glove. 

Rawlings’ officials announced at 
their recent sales meeting that prac- 
tically all their gloves and mitts have 
undergone a complete redesigning. 

Deeper pockets than ever before 
have been obtained by way of wider 
crotches and an_ out-of-the-pocket 
thumb seam. These changes have also 
put greater strength into the gloves. 
Keeping ahead of the game, Rawlings 
has also gone to lighter padding in or- 
der to give the players greater freedom 
and easier glove action. As before, 
many of the gloves have a double- 
slotted pad break. 

The catchers’ mitts have also un- 
dergone design changes. Leading the 
group is the Ed Bailey HOH. A new 
pattern gives better ball control than 
ever before. The large web for snag- 
ging foul tips has been retained and is 
laced through the edge of the mitt for 
greater strength and durability. A 
double-laced heel break has been add- 
ed for easy flexing and positive mitt 
action. 

The new Heart of the Hide Stan 
Musial TM20 Trapper mitt features a 
break running down the back of the 
mitt, operating much like a_ giant 
hinge. The model also has a bigger 
ball pocket, laced and hand-formed. 
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LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


UniMac Company with manufactur- 
ing facilities at 1917 S. Federal High- 
way, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, execu- 
tive and sales offices at 723 Ponce de 
Leon Place, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia, 
pioneered in the development and man- 
ufacture of the heavy duty combina- 
tion washer-extractor laundry unit. 
This fine equipment has proven itself 
practical and efficient for over 15 
years’ operation in the power laundry 
industry and is enjoying increasing ac- 
ceptance in commercial, industrial and 
institutional fields. Accepted and rec- 
ommended by users everywhere, they 
say UniMac laundry equipment pays 
for itself out of savings. 

Schools and colleges find the Uni- 
Mac Twin practical and efficient. This 
heavy duty combination washer-ex- 
tractor requires only 10 sq. ft. of floor 
space, comes equipped with heavy 
duty electrical and plumbing connec- 
tions, does not require bolting to the 
floor, is easily installed, requires little 
maintenance, is trouble free and can 
be operated by anyone. 

Unlike either home type machines 
which are completely inadequate and 
costly to maintain, or large and ex- 
pensive equipment which is beyond 
the need of many schools, UniMac is 
ideal and practical equipment. This 
new type combination washer-extrac- 
tor embodies principles of gentle acti- 
vation and thorough removal of soil 
through agitation, and Jetspray-ball 
extractor rinsing. Highspeed (1725 
RPM) extraction cuts drying and 
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ironing time more than 50%, saving 
time, water and fuel. 

UniMac’s on-the-spot speed saves on 
costly commercial laundry service. 
There are no delays, no counting, no 
checking and no losses. Schools always 
have an ample supply of clean ath- 
letic washables, with less than half the 
usual inventory. They last longer be- 
cause sweat and dirt-are immediately 
removed by gentle and _ thorough 
wash-rinse action. Sanitation is assured 
since the problem and health hazard 
of storing sweat-soaked equipment is 
eliminated. 

Simplicity of design and safety fea- 
tures of UniMac equipment make it 
possible for students to easily and 
quickly launder gym clothes and tow- 
els before hanging them in lockers. 
Home Economics Department wash- 
ables, curtains, drapes, and other arti- 
cles may also be processed. 

Where there is an acute water short- 
age, UniMac equipment has many ad- 
vantages over other type equipment 
in the conservation of water. The ini- 
tial water consumption is less and wa- 
ter may be reused. Water disposal prob- 
lems are also reduced. The following 
procedure outlines suggested method 
of operation in which the washing com- 
partments are used alternately for 
washing and partial rinsing. Each 
washing compartment when fully load- 
ed with 12 pounds, requires approxi- 
mately 17 gallons of water. For best 
results a quality synthetic detergent 
and liquid bleach should be used. Load 
one compartment and after washing 
cycle (6 or 8 minutes) is completed, 
transfer to rinse water in second com- 
partment and rinse 2 or 3 minutes. 
Then place load in extractor for ex- 
tractor-rinse of one minute rinsing and 
2 or 3 minutes extraction. As water in 
first compartment takes up soil, water 
in second compartment will become 
soapy. Then drain water in first com- 
partment and refill; add required 
amount of soap to second compart- 
ment and alternate procedure. 

There are several UniMac models in 
both the standard and automatic series. 
This equipment is also available with 
meters for coin operation. 





WHEN CHANGING 

YOUR ADDRESS 
please notify us 4 weeks in advance. 
Supply us with both your old and new 
address, including address label from 


current issue if possible. Copies we mail 
to your old address will not be de- 
livered by the Post Office unless you 
pay them extra postage. Mail address 
changes to COACH & ATHLETE, 310 Buck- 
head Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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For Coaches, Trainers, 
Officials and Fans— 


BURY ME IN AN OLD PRESS BOX 
By Fred Russell 


BURY ME IN AN OLD PRESS BOX 
is Fred Russell’s way of saying that he 
hopes the Hereafter will be half as 
much fun as the life of a sports writer. 
It is a book about sports and sports 
writing. There is a thread of autobi- 
ography in it, though the book’s main 
fabric is woven of joyful episodes and 
anecdotes involving many of sports’ 
best-known personalities. There is 
comedy on nearly every page, support- 
ing the author’s thesis that the hu- 
morous twists and delightful oddballs 
contribute as much to the fun of sports 
as do the generally happy circum- 
stances in which games are played and 
enjoyed. 

A change of pace in the frolicsome 
pattern of the book is Russell’s con- 
sidered judgments on a good many of 
the sports personalities he has seen 
and known, and his analysis of each 
major sport’s basis of appeal. He also 
states the case for sports in general, 
cleverly and perhaps more convincing- 
ly than it has ever been argued before. 

Price $3.75 

A. S. Barnes and Company 
232 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, New York 





Health for Modern Living. By H. F. 
Kilander, Pp. 493. Illustrated. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(Comprehensive text stressing satis- 
factory emotional and social adjust- 
ment, maintaining and improving own 
health and cooperating in solving com- 
munity health problems, and training 
for responsibilities of family life and 
citizenship). 





Mechanics of the Pole Vault (3rd 
edition). By Dr. Richard V. Ganslen. 
Pp. 93. Illustrated — photos and draw- 
ings. $1.25. (Greatest treatise on vault- 
ing ever to see print. Contains 6,000 
words of new material and comments 
by world ranking vaulters plus many 
photo action sequences. Great for 
coaches and athletes. Order from Dick 
Ganslen, Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.) 


Olympic Games 1956. Edited by Cecil 
Bear. Pp. 112. Illustrated. $2.75. (Com- 
plete summaries of every event includ- 
ing heats. Order from Sport-Shelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33, N. Y.) 





THE ART OF OFFICIATING 
SPORTS 


By John W. Bunn 


The new, 2nd Edition of THE ART 
OF OFFICIATING SPORTS is another 
milestone in the effort to perfect the 
art of officiating. It brings to sports of- 
ficials, coaches — and to students of 
officiating and coaching — material 
that has been further tested and im- 
proved. 

The book covers every phase of of- 
ficiating both the major and less popu- 
lar sports played in this country — 
from baseball to lacrosse, from track 
and field to ski meets, from wrestling 
to badminton. The material on each 
sport has been compiled by experts in 
coaching and officiating that sport. 

Each sport is treated separately and 
the techniques required of the official 
in each are explained in detail. In ad- 
dition, those play situations that cause 
the official the greatest concern, those 
that are likely to create a divergence 
of judgment, or those that need the 
special attention of officials, are given 
particular treatment. 

Price $6.35 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





RECREATION AREAS 
Their Design and Equipment 
By George D. Butler 


This volume is intended as a guide to 
those responsible for the planning of 
recreation areas. Because students ma- 
joring in physical education and rec- 
reation must have a general knowledge 
of the facilities and equipment with 
which they work, this book will pro- 
vide them with valuable information 
on the planning of playgrounds, play- 
fields, and athletic fields — three areas 
of major importance to them. 

Outlines of planning principles, to- 
gether with practical suggestions for 
design and detailed data on structures 
and equipment, make this a valuable 
reference for school administrators, 
recreational leaders, city planning com- 
missioners, and directors of related 
agencies, public and private. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with 170 photographs and diagrams of 
exemplary recreation areas and fa- 
cilities from all over the country. Floor 
plans for field houses, layouts of courts 
and game areas, construction details 
for track and field events, and flood- 
lighting arrangements are random ex- 
amples of the comprehensive coverage 
in illustrations. 

Price $6.00 

The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street 

New York 10, New York 
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COACHING SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 43) 


All-American Football — Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. July 14-17. Director, Don 
Richman, Box 37145, Los Angeles 37, 
Calif. Courses: Football from A to Z. 
Staff: Terry Brennan, Frank Broyles, 
Paul Bryant, Don Clarke, Jack Curtice, 
Phil Dickens, Dan Devine, and Ray 
Graves. 


Arizona Coaches Assn. — Flagstaff, 
Ariz. Aug. 18-23. Director, Joe M. Gar- 
cia, 4647 W. Whitton, Glendale, Ariz. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Baseball, Training, others. Staff: Len 
Casanova, Forddy Anderson, others. 


Arkansas Coaches Assn. — Little 
Rock, Ark. Aug. 13-16. Director, Marcus 
Kaufman. Courses: Staff. Tuition to be 
announced. 


California Workshop — San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. Aug. 4-15. Director, J. B. 
Haralson, 2000 — 24th St., Bakersfield, 
Cal. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Track, Baseball, others. Staff: Pete El- 
liott, Howie Dallmar, Ducky Drake, 
Pete Beiden, others. Tuition: $10, one 
week; $20, two. 


Colorado Univ. — Boulder, Colo. 
June 16-20. Director, Harry Carlson. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Baseball, Training. Staff: Bowden 
Wyatt, Tex Winter, Dal Ward, Sox 
Walseth, Frank Potts, Frank Prentup. 
Tuition: $10. 


Concordia College — Moorhead, 
Minn, Aug. 10-13. Director, J. M. Chris- 
tiansen. Courses: Football, Basketball, 
Wrestling. Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Tex 
Winter, Branch McCracken, Wally 
Johnson, others. 


Eastern Penna. Coaches Assn, — East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. June 16-19. Director, 
Marty Baldwin, Box 205, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Training. Staff: Terry Brennan, 
Milt Bruhn, Bill Leckonby, Dick Cole- 
man, Clair Bee, Bob Davies, Eddie 
Zanfrini, others. Tuition: $45 (includes 
room, board, golf). 


Idaho Coaches Assn. — Sun Valley, 
Ida. Aug. 4-8. Director, Jerry Dellinger, 
Jerome (Ida.) H. S. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Training. Staff: Jim Myers, 
Skip Stahley, Babe Caccia, Phil Wool- 
pert, Harlan Hodges, John Grayson, 
John Dickey. Tuition: members, $10; 
others, $15. 


Illinois Normal-Western Illinois — 
Macomb, Ill. June 10-11. Directors: Ray 
Hanson, Western Illinois U., Macomb, 
Ill., and Howard J. Hancock, Illinois 
Normal U., Normal, Ill. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Golf. Staff: 
Dan Devine, Dick Harp, Otto Vogel, 
others. Tuition: Free. 
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16 mm Film—Color and Sound 








Here’s a new movie designed to 
WAKE UP a sleepy town — a 
down-to-earth story that proves 
what RECREATION can do to 


revitalize a community. 
* 


A power-packed story of a slow- 
moving village that comes to 
life — grows and prospers — 
through a well planned 


recreation program. 


a 


You see a new, 
dynamic town 
when recreation 
activities, started by 
One person, grew into 
a vast, year round 
public supported pro- 
gram. 

* 
Designed for rural areas, 
towns and villages of less than 
5,000 population, this film may 
be the answer to the needs of 
your community. Explains basic 
recreation planning and organiza- 
tion. Covers financing, building of 
proper facilities, and utilization of local 
resources. Tells how to develop enthusi- 
asm and group action. Shows where to 
get help and how to use help. Running 


time, 22 minutes. 


Film rental or purchase: Write to — The Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION identifies tts members! 
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Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 
Adjustable Control 
on Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
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Send to Dept. “C’”’ for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


(Continued from page 41) 


the powerful Yale varsity and fresh- 
man teams. 

Rose is a 19-year old vegetarian and 

brought along his own food to the meet. 
As the individual star, the transplant- 
ed Aussie won three individual titles, 
and swam on two relay teams. He 
competed in nine different races, in- 
cluding heats. 
STANFORD - SOUTHERN CAL 
TRACKSTERS TURN PRANKSTERS. 
After USC completed an 80-51 trounc- 
ing of Stanford’s track and field team 
for the 23rd straight time, the Indians 
and Trojans ran a feature race that 
may well rank as one of the strangest 
of all-time. 

In a four-man 440 relay, four USC 
weightman whose total poundage to- 
taled 971, raced (?) a quartet of Stan- 
ford heavies, who scaled 880 pounds. 
USC’s team, Dick Bronson, Carl Self, 
Jack Egan, and Rink Babka were 
timed in 47.2. Stanford duplicated its 
meet performance and finished way 
back. 
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* 
GET Wilhon RITEWVEIGHT SHorES 


IN GENUINE EANGAROO LEATHER 











Wilson Riteweight Shoes score with athletes. The best known baseball, 
football and track stars in America choose Wilson Riteweight Shoes. 
And with good reason. Wilson shoes with genuine Kangaroo leather 
are light, flexible, easy to wear. 


Give your boys Wilson—and you give them confidence. 


Baseball Shoes in Kangaroo—This is Wilson’s new Riteweight 
shoe in top grade Kangaroo leather. Wilson Flexibond con- 
struction features air cushioned Drilite sole joined to Kangaroo 
upper. Sizes 6-12, with half sizes. 

Football Shoes in Kangaroo—six 

years of testing and research pro- Track Shoes in Kangaroo 
duced the new Wilson Genuine Kangaroo leather 
Riteweight Football Shoe combines lightness with flexi- 
—and the payoff came in bility. Detachable spikes. Sizes 
actual play. The support 6-13, with half sizes. 


and comfort are still there, 
Wikron 
Win With 


but the weight is gone! 
Nylon steel tipped 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices 










cleats. Kangaroo 
uppers. Sizes 6-13, 
with half sizes. 














